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770 MIGHT AND RIGHT: 


MIGHT AND RIGHT: A DIALOGUE. 
Tlavtwe éué y’ ob Oavardcer, 
Kine Witu1am. 
I wiEtp the strength of the chosen race, 
My breath makes kingdoms to fall and stand; 
I have moved my landmarks a goodly space, 
And won fair realms from the stranger’s 
hand. 


I have driven the ‘‘ Welsh” with spear and 


sword 
In the cause of God and my people’s gain, 
That German tongues may sing to the Lord 
In the fields of Alsace and fair Lorraine. 


On my right stands Bismarck to do my will, 
With steel in his words and blood on his pen; 
On my left sits Moltke calm and still, 
Weaving his nets with meshes of men. 


Am I not lord in the day of wrath, 
To smite my fves with a holy rod ? 
Who shall blaspheme or bar my path? 
Is not my sword as the sword of God? 


FREEDOM." - 
O king of the proud and patient folk, 
When you rose in power to guard your Rhine, 
And smote the tyrant with stroke on stroke, 
The sword was yours, but the edge was mine. 


Can I sell my children to serve your will? 
Shall they bow their necks to a yoke again? 
Of plunder your nets may take their fill, 
But the meshes are wide for the souls of men. 


Though you burn with fire and sow with salt 
All fenced cities from Rhine to Seine, 
Is France the soil where your armies halt ? 
Nay, France is mine, and your thought is 
vain. 


The sunbeams are broken and dashed in spray 
Till the waves are spent and the storm is 
done : 
Lo, saith the wind, how I rule the day! 
Lo, how my fury hath quenched the sun! 


The music of sun and stars in their path 
Is fuller than storm-wind and beat of drum. 
For you the darkness and day of wrath : 
The light is mine and the reign to come. 
Spectator. F. P. 


THE TREE. 
Tue Tree’s early leaf-buds were bursting their 
brown : 
** Shall I take them away?’’ said the Frost 


sweeping down. 
** No: leave them alone 





Till the blossoms have grown,”’ 
Prayed the tree, while he trembled from rootlet 
to crown. | 





A DIALOGUE, ETC. 


The Tree bore its blossoms and all the birds sung : 
** Shall I take them away?” said the Wind, as 
he swung. 
** No: leave them alone 
Till the berries have grown,”’ 
Said the Tree, while his leaflets quivering hung. 


The Tree bore his fruit in the midsummer glow : 
Said the girl, ‘‘ May I gather the berries or 
no?”? 


** Yes : all thou canst see : 
Take them; all are for thee,’’ 
Said the Tree, while he bent down his laden 
boughs low. 
From Herr Bjornson’s “‘ Arne.” 


A SLEEPING BEAUTY. 


In her bower she lay, like a snow wreath flung 
*Mid flow’rs of brightest hue; 
Pouting roses about her hung — 
Violets ’neath her mantle hung — 
Shedding their light of blue. 


Pillow’d on one fair arm she lay, 
Beneath her silver veil — 
Her golden locks in wanton play, 
As sunbeams through the mist make way, 
Stole round her bosom pale. 


Falling waters afar were heard, 
To lull the slumb’ ring fair; 
Yet ever and aye her soul seem’d stirr’d 
In dove-like murmurs, as if the bird 
Of dreams sat brooding there. 


All rude winds were hush’d to rest — 
Only the enamoured south, 
Wantoning round her swan-like breast, 
The silken folds of her azure vest 
Kiss’d with its fragrant mouth. 
L, L. D. 


THE LOUER SENDETH SIGHES TO MONE 
HIS SUTE. 


Go burning sighes vnto the frosen hart, 

Go breake the yse which pities painfull dart 

Myght neuer perce and yf that mortall prayer 

In heauen be herd, at lest yet I desire 

That death or mercy end my wofull smart. 

Take with thee payn, whereof I haue my part, 

And eke the flame from which I cannot start, 

And leaue me then in rest, I you require : 

Go burning sighes fulfil that I desire. 

I must go worke I see by craft and art 

For truth and faith in her is laid apart : 

Alas, I can not therfore assaile her 

With pitefull complaint and scalding fier 

That from my brest disceiuably doth start. 
Translated from Petrarch, by Sir Thos. Wyatt. 

















LORD PALMERSTON. 


From The Quarterly Review. 
LORD PALMERSTON.* 


Tr sounds strange to say of a man who 
died in his eighty-second year that he died 
opportunely, neither too soon nor too late, 
for his fame. Yet this is strictly true of 
Lord Palmerston. If he had died at 
seventy, before his first Premiership, the 
place permanently assigned to him by his- 
tory would be amongst British statesmen 
of an inferior order: he would have no 
pretension to rank with Somers, Walpole, 
Chatham, Pitt, Fox, Burke, Peel, or Can- 
ning; he would, at best, be remembered as 
one who, by conducting the foreign policy 
of the country on liberal and enlightened 
principles, had caused England to be re- 
garded, with alternating fear and grati- 
tude, as the eager, not invariably ju- 
dicious, promoter of free institutions 
throughout the world. On the other 
hand, if he had lived a year or two longer, 
he would probably have survived much of 
his utility and his popularity: although he 
would certainly not have fallen back on 
the reactionary party, he would hardly 
have moved fast enough to satisfy the 
party of progress, who were already be- 
ginning to murmur; he was imperfectly 
qualified for a home minister at the best 
of times; he would have upheld unwill- 
ingly and with a bad grace the banner of 
Retrenchment and Reform; and neither 
the disestablishment of the Irish Church 
nor the Irish Land Bill would have been 
carried (if carried at all) in the sweeping, 
dashing, and uncompromising style in 
which Mr. Gladstone has carried them. 

It was owing to the peculiar exigencies 
of a transition period that Lord Palmer- 
ston’s reputation culminated. It was dur- 
ing a lull, between the ebb and flow of 
the tide, when the State vessel was paus- 
ing in her course, that the national voice 
kept him at the helm. The rational ma- 
jority of the people thought that, after 
the abolition of almost all prominent and 
admitted evils or inequalities — after such 
measures as Catholic Emancipation, the 


* Lifeof Henry John Temple, Third Viscount Pal- 
merston, with Extracts from his Journals and Cor- 
respondence. By the Right Hon. Sir Henry Lytton 
Bulwer, G.C.B., M.P. Vols. I. and Il, London, 
1870. 
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Reform Bill of 1832, and the Repeal of 
the Corn Laws, with the attendant and 
analogous changes—we might rest, be 
thankful, and take breath, before hazard- 
ing any fresh attempt to improve or con- 
firm our political, social, or material ad- 
vantages by legislation. In other words, 
moderate Conservatism was in the ascend- 
ant; Lord Palmerston was pre-eminently 
a moderate Conservative; and the wide- 
spread conviction that he was so, that he 
was equally opposed to undue caution and 
rash enterprise, was what gained him 
the confidence and insured him the sup- 
port of the most influential portion of 
the so-called Opposition in addition to 
the largest, steadiest, and (we think) wisest 
section of the Liberal party. During the 
closing years of his career he attained and 
held power by being the representative 
man, or (more correctly speaking) repre- 
sentative politician, of the period; and 
this must not be understood in a depre- 
ciating sense, for it was not he who 
changed and accommodated himself to the 
times, but the times had come over to his 
way of thinking and acting. He remained 
substantially what he always had been; 
tout vient apropos & qui sait attendre; and 
the good fortune which attended him 
through life had so ordered it that, as con- 
temporary after contemporary died out, 
he should be recognized as the statesman 
of all others best qualified to satisfy the 
expectations of his countrymen. 

If any persons connected or intimately 
acquainted with Lord Palmerston and 
anxious for his fame should be inclined to 
question Sir Henry Bulwer’s eminent quali- 
fications for his task, their doubts and 
misgivings will be materially lightened, if 
not altogether dissipated, by the opening 
paragraphs, in which he clearly developes 
his estimate of the life and character which 
he proposes to describe and illustrate, and 
his plan :— 


** T have undertaken to write the biography 
of a great statesman under whom I long served, 
and for whom I had a sincere and respectful at- 
tachment. I shall endeavour to perform this 
not ungrateful task with simplicity and impar- 
tiality, feeling certain that the more simply and 
impartially I can make known the character of 
@ singularly able and honourable man, the more 
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likely I am to secure for his memory the admi- 
ration and affection of his countrymen. The 
most distinguishing advantage possessed by the 
eminent person whom I am about to describe 
was a nature that opened itself happily to the 
tastes, feelings, and habits of various classes and 
kinds of men. Hence a comprehensive sympa- 
thy, which not only put his actions in spontane- 
ous harmony with the sense and feeling of the 
public, but by presenting life before his mind in 
many aspects, widened its views and moderated 
its impressions, and led it away from those sub- 
tleties and eccentricities which solitude or living 
constantly in any limited society is apt to gen- 
erate. 

** In the march of his epoch he was behind 
the eager, but before the slow. Accustomed to 
& wide range of observation over contemporane- 
ous events, he had been led by history to the 
conclusion that all eras have their exaggerations, 
which a calm judgment and an enlightened 
statesmanship should distinctly recognize, but 
not prematurely or extravagantly indulge. He 
did not believe in the absolute wisdom which 
some see in the past, which others expect from 
the future; but he preferred the hopes of the 
generation that was coming on to the despair of 
the generation that was passing away. Thus 
there was nothing violent or abrupt, nothing 
that had the appearance of going backwards and 
forwards, or forwards and backwards, in his 
long career, It moved on in one direction 
gradually but continuously from its commence- 
ment to its close, under the influence of a motive 
power formed from the collection of various in- 
fluences — the one modifying the other — and 
not representing in the aggregate the decided 
opinion of any particular party or class, but 
approximating to the opinion of the English na- 
tion in general. Into the peculiar and individ- 
ual position, which in this manner he by degrees 
acquired, he carried an earnest patriotism, a 
strong manly understanding, many accomplish- 
ments derived from industry and a sound early 
education, and a remarkable talent for compre- 
hending and commanding details. This, indeed, 
was his peculiar merit as a man of business, and 
wherein he showed the powers of a masterly ca- 
pacity. No official situation, therefore, found 
him unequal to it; whist it is still more remark- 
able that he never aspired to any prematurely. 
Ambitious, he was devoid of vanity; and with a 
singular absence of effort or pretension, he 
found his foot at last placed on the topmost 
round of the ladder he had been long unosten- 
tatiously mounting.”’ 


This strikes us to be just in conception 





LORD PALMERSTON. 


and felicitous in expression. It is fully 
borne out by the ensuing biography, for 
which abundant materials of the rarest 
and most valuable description were fortu- 
nately at hand; including an autobio- 
graphical sketch down to 1830, journals 
for several years, and numerous letters to 
near relatives and trusted friends to whom 
the writer communicates his thoughts and 
speculations on both private and public 
matters without reserve. The letters to 
his brother, Sir William Temple, the diplo- 
matist, who became Minister at Naples, 
would alone constitute a highly interest- 
ing publication. 

There is a conventional understanding 
that no notes are tobe taken of what 
passes in Cabinets, and when notes have 
been taken that they should be carefully 
suppressed or sealed up till the generation 
interested in and affected by them shall 
have passed away. Lord Palmerston does 
not appear to have considered himself 
bound by any understanding of this sort. 
Some of his journals contain full and cu- 
rious notes of what took place in the 
earlier Cabinets of which he was a mem- 
ber, and these have been placed at the 
unrestricted disposal of Sir Henry Bulwer, 
in the full confidence (amply justified by 
the result) that he would exercise a sound 
discretion in quoting from them. He has 
used them in a manner to throw new and 
valuable light on public characters and 
events, without (that we can see) with- 
drawing the veil from anything which 
policy or delicacy required to be con- 
cealed. 

The distinctive merit of his book is the 
manner in which, step by step, by aid of 
these documents, the individual Palmer- 
ston is developed and placed in broad relief, 
until it is made clear how and why a man 
without commanding eloquence, without 
personal or parliamentary following, with- 
out grandeur of coneeption or originality 
of view, rose gradually and steadily to the 
highest point of power and popularity to 
which it is well possible for the subject of 
a constitutional State to rise. The trains 
are laid from the beginning, and even in 
the few and faint traces of Lord Palmer- 
ston’s boyhood that have remained un- 
erased by time, Sir Henry Bulwer discov- 














LORD PALMERSTON. 


ers proofs that the boy was father to the 
man. It is curious, therefore, that he 
should have omitted to mark the probable 
influence of blood and race to which Mr. 
Kinglake drew attention in a sketch of 
“The Minister who held his own Way : ” — 
“ His partly Celtic blood, and perhaps, too, 
in early life, his boyish consciousness of 
power, had given him a certain elation of 
manner and bearing which kept him for 
a long time out of the good graces of 
the more fastidious part of the English 
world.” * When this passage was read to 
Lady Palmerston at Broadlands, on the first 
appearance of the book, she denied the 
Celtic blood almost as indignantly as Lady 
Teazle denied the pillion and the coach- 
horse, but on immediate reference to the 
“Peeraye” she admitted that Mr. King- 
lake was right. 

According to Sir Henry Bulwer, the 
Temples were gentlemen in the reign of 
Henry VIII., and Lord Palmerston’s im- 
mediate ancestor was the younger brother 
of Sir William Temple, the trusted coun- 
sellor of William III. and the honoured 
patron of Swift. Henry, the son of this 
younger brother, was the first Viscount 
Palmerston, created March 12th, 1772, and 
was succeeded by his grandson, described 
as an accomplished and fashionable gen- 
tleman, a lover and appreciator of art, 
which he studied in Italy. He was also 
an admirer of beauty, of which he gave a 
proof in his second marriage to Miss Mee, 
who is “said to have been the daughter 
of a respectable Dublin tradesman, into 
whose house, in consequence of a fall from 
his horse, the peer was carried. Our late 
Prime Minister (born 20th October, 1784) 
was son of the second Viscount, of whom I 
have just been speaking, and of Miss Mee, 
who, though not of aristocratic birth, from 
all accounts appears to have been not only 
handsome, but accomplished and agreeable, 
and to have taken in a becoming manner 
the place in Dublin and London society 
which her marriage opened to her. Her 
husband’s artistic tastes led him at various 
times into Italy; and it was thus that a 
portion of the future minister’s boyhood 
was passed in that country in the fate of 


* «‘The Invasion of the Crimea,’’ vol. i. p. 452. 


| 
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which he always took aninterest.” It was 
there also that he acquired an accomplish- 
ment which he subsequently turned to 
good account. He spoke Italian fluently 
and idiomatically. His residence abroad 
also inspired him with a wholesome dis- 
taste for sundry habits and customs of the 
English, which did not fall into deserved 
discredit till long after he had grown to 
man’s estate, without at the same time in 
the least impairing his boldness of spirit 
or manliness of tone. Writing to his 
friend Francis Hare in Italy, from Har- 
row, January 5th, 1798, after expressing 
his admiration of Andromeda’s leave- 
taking scene with Hector in the 5th Book 
of the “Iliad,” he says : — 


*T am now doing Cesar, Terence, Ovid, 
Homer, Greek Testament, and a collection of 
Greek epigrams, and after the Easter holidays, 
which are now drawing near, I shall begin Vir- 
gil, Horace, and some more. I am perfectly of 
your opinion concerning drinking and swearing, 
which, though fashionable at present, I think 
extremely ungentlemanlike; as for getting 
drunk, I can find no pleasure in it. I am glad 
to see that though educated in Italy you have 
not forgot old England. Your letter brings to 
my mind the pleasant time I spent in Italy, and 
makes me wish to revisit the country I am now 
reading so much about; and when [ am sucking 
a sour orange, purchased by perhaps eight bi- 
occhi, I think with regret upon those which I 
used to get in such plenty in Italy; and when 
eating nasty things nicknamed sausages, envy 
you at Bologna, who perhaps now are feasting 
off some nice ones. I have begun to learn Span- 
ish, have also begun to read ‘ Don Quixote’ in 
the original, which I can assure you gave me 
much pleasure. Mr. Gaetano, if you remember 
him, desires to be remembered to you. I can 
assure you I have by no means left off my Ital- 
ian, but keep it up every holiday with Mr. 
Gaetano, who has published a new Italian gram- 
mar, which has been very much approved of 
here in England. I cannot agree with you 
about marriage, though I should be by no 
means precipitate about my choice. Willy is 
come to Harrow, and sends his love to you. I 
send you no news, as I know none. Adieu! ”’ 


Francis Hare was the eldest of four 
highly-gifted and accomplished brothers. 
He is the only friend or acquaintance of 
Lord Palmerston’s boyhood mentioned or 
commemorated by him, and it is somewhat 
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remarkable that there is no allusion in the 
Autobiography to his having been at Har- 
row with Byron and Peel.* The fact is 
he had no turn at any time for that sort 
of habitual companionship which passes 
current for friendship in the world, the 
binding nature of which may be collected 
from Selwyn’s cynical confession: “ When 
I lose a friend, I go to White’s and choose 
another.” The only person beyond the 
circle of his own family to whom Lord 
Palmerston was believed to have accorded 
the full privileges of a friend was the late 
Sir George Shee. At the period when his 
education was proceeding, the city in the 
British isles which shone the brightest 
with intellectual light was Edinburgh, 
proudly arrogating the title of the Modern 
Athens. Rarely was such a constellation 
seen of historians and philosophers, and 
numerous were the pilgrims who hurried 
to do homage and imbibe inspiration at 
their shrine. It became the fashion for 

oung Englishmen of rank to take the 
Celoenity of Edinburgh as an interme- 
diate stage between a public school and 
an English University. Lord Henry Petty 
afterwards Lord, Lansdowne) Lord John 
oe Earl) Russell, and William Lord 
Melbourne, are three distinguished ex- 
amples. Lord Palmerston is a fourth, and 
he has left a memorable acknowledgment 
of what he owed to his Scotch Alma Mater 
in his Autobiography :—‘“‘I left Harrow 
at sixteen, and went for three years to 
Edinburgh. I lived with Dugald Stewart, 
and attended the lectures at the Univer- 
sity. In those three years I laid the foun- 
dation of whatever useful knowledge and 
habits of mind I possess.” Dugald Stewart 
wrote thus to Mr. Blane on the 27th April 
1801 :-— 


** With regard to Mr. Temple, it is sufficient 
for me to say that he has constantly confirmed 
all the favourable impressions of him which I re- 
ceived from your letter. His talents are un- 


commonly good, and he does them all pean 


justice by assiduous application. 

‘*In point of temper and conduct he is every- 
thing his friends could wish. Indeed, I cannot 
say that I have ever seen a more faultless char- 
acter at his time of life, or one possessed of 
more amiable dispositions.’’ 


The professor had yet better reason than 
he suspected at the time to be pleased 
with his pupil. His lectures were in a 


* There is a Harrovian tradition (which may pair 
off with the Etonian one of the battle between the 
Duke of Wellington and Bobus Smith) that Lord 
Palmerston fought a desperate battle with a boy 
aaa bigger than himself and conquered by tenac- 

y: 





LORD PALMERSTON. 


at measure extemporized; and: when 
Sir William Hamilton undertook to pub- 
lish them, the notes which proved most 
useful were those taken by Lord Palmer- 
ston. The autobiography proceeds :— 


**In 1808 I went to St. John’s, Cambridge. I 
had gone further at Edinburgh in all the 
branches of study parsued at Cambridge than 
the course then followed at Cambridge extended 
during the two first years of attendance. But 
the Edinburgh system consisted in lectures with- 
out examination; at Cambridge there was a half- 
yearly examination. It became necessary to 
learn more accurately at Cambridge what one 
had learned generally at Edinburgh. The 
knowledge thus acquired of details at Cam- 
bridge was worth nothing, hecause it evaporated 
soon after the examinations were over. The 
habit of mind acquired by preparing for these 
examinations is highly useful.’’ 

In the great majority of instances the habit 
of mind acquired by preparing for math- 
ematical examinations, the grand object at 
Cambridge, is all-in-all: very few students 
remember the details, or make any prac- 
tical use of them in after life; and it is to 
be feared that the mind is more frequent- 
ly weakened than strengthened by any 
extraordinary strain put upon it. “ Dr. 
Outram (we are quoting from the Auto- 
biography), my private tutor at Cam- 
bridge, more than once observed to me that 
as I had always been in the first class at 
college examinations, and had been com- 
mended for the general regularity of my 
conduct, it would not be amiss to turn my 
thoughts to standing for the Universit 

whenever a vacancy might happen.” He 
acted on the hint when he was only just 
of age and had not yet taken his degree, 
his competitors being Lord Henry Petty 
and Lord Althorp. “I stood at the poll 
where a pouns man circumstanced as I 
was could dare expect to stand; that is to 
say, last, and by a large interval the last 
of the three. It was an honour, however, 
to have been supported at all, and I was 
well satisfied with my fight.” At the gen- 
eral election in 1806 he was elected for 
Horsham, with Lord Fitzharris; but they 
were unseated on petition, and thought) 
themselves fortunate in being so; for “in 
a short time came the change and the dis- 
solution in May, 1807, and we rejoiced in 
our good fortune in not having paid 5000/. 
for a three months’ seat.” He then stood 
again for the University, and was again 
unsuccessful, although, had he been ‘Jess 
scrupulous on a point of honour, he might 
have succeeded; for it was only by put- 
ting the strongest pressure on his friends 
that he induced them to divide their votes 
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according to an alleged engagement in-| 
stead of plumping for him. Soon after 
this he came into Parliament for Newtown, 
in the Isle of Wight, a borough of Sir 
Leonard Holmes. “One condition was 
that I should never, even for the election, 
set foot in the place; so jealous was the 
patron that any attempt should be made 
to get a new interest in the borough.” 

He had just before been nominated a 
Lord of the Adm‘ralty through the inter- 
est of his guardian, Lord Malmesbury, 
with the Duke of Portland, then First Lord 
of the Treasury. But he does not appear 
to have taken any active part, either in 
business or debate, till the Session of 1808, 
although his journal (begun June 29, 1806) 
proves him to have been all along an at- 
tentive and speculative observer of events. 
We are warned by a note in his hand- 
writing that the opinions and remarks con- 
tained in the journal must be regarded 
merely as the exact expressions of his feel- 
ings at the moment when they were writ- 
ten, and by no means as his fixed or unal- 
terable estimates of things, persons, or 
events, but we shall confidently cite the 
passages which throw light on contempo- 
an | history or the formation of his mind 
and character. Those who remember his 
own firm, almost jaunty, step and carriage 
at past eighty, will-be amused by this en- 
try for July 3, 1806 : — 


*¢ The King’s health is extremely good. He 
walks as firmly as anybody at his age (68) 
could be expected to do, and scarcely avails 
himself when on the terrace (at Windsor) of 
the assistance of a stick which he holds in his 
hand. His eyes, however, are scarcely of the 
smallest use to him.’’ 


Recent events give point and interest to 
the entries of December 30, 1806: — 


«* A succession of events as rapid and extra- 
ordinary as those which occurred in the close of 
the last year, have marked the termination of 
this. In 1805 Europe saw with astonishment 
the ancient and powerful empire of Austria laid 
in the dust in the course of three months. The 
battle of Ulm, the consequent surrenders of 
the Austrian army, and the battle of Auster- 
litz, reduced the Emperor to the abject condi- 

’ tions of the treaty of Presburg. This year one 
single battle (Jena) has annihilated the former 
rival of Austria.”’ 


The parallel is rendered more striking by 
the complete reversal of the parts, and 
will be found on close inspection to be 
greatly to the disadvantage of the French. 
According to M. Thiers not more than 
30,000 Austrians surrendered at Ulm; 
and the capitulation was conditional on no 
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relieving army appearing within eight days. 
“ Mack’s sole resource (remarks the histo- 
rian of the Empire) was to throw himself 
sword in hand on one of the points of the 
iron circle inclosing him, to die or open a 
on He would certainly have been 
eaten. But military honour would have 
been satisfied, and, next to victory, this is 
the most precious of attainable results.” 
The Archduke Ferdinand actually did ppt 
himself at the head of the cavalry po a 
body of infantry, 15,000 in all, and broke 
through the iron circle inclosing him. 

The relative positions of France and 
Prussia in 1806, prior to the battle of 
Jena, are succinctly noted by Lord Pal- 
merston : — 


‘*Prussia and France had, for some time, 
been upon terms less friendly than their usual 
good understanding. When the publication of 
the Rhenish Confederacy and the demand of 
Buonaparte for some of the smaller possessions 
of Prussia, in order tocomplete his confederate 
system, opened the eyes of the latter, and con- 
vinced the Prussian court that_the unprincipled 
system of aggression, which they had assisted 
France in enforcing against every other state of 
Europe, would at length be applied against it- 
self, and that it had nochoice left but resistance, 
or an unconditional acknowledgment of vassal- 
age and submission, the King of Prussia sent, 
therefore, to Buonaparte three demands; to 
which he required an answer by the 8th of Oc- 
tober. These were, that the French troops 
should retire from Germany, that no opposition 
should be made by France to the establishment 
ofa Northern Coalition, of which Prussia 
should be the chief and protectress, in order to 
counterbalance the Rhenish Confederacy. 


The battle of Jena was fought on the 
14th of October, 1806 : — 


**The force on each side was nearly equal 
amounting to about 120,000 men. The two ar- 
mies had for some days been near each other; 
but the Prussians were so destitute of intelli- 
gence that they did not know where the French 
were till a day or two before the action. The 
reason of this is stated to have been the spirit 
of desertion prevalent in the army, which ren- 
dered it useless to send out patrols, who gener- 
ally joined the enemy instead of returning with 
intelligence. Two days before the battle 10,000 
French penetrated between the centre and left 
wing of the Prussians, got to Naumburg in 
their rear and burnt their magazines. The two 
armies were, at that time, in the following po- 
sitions: the French at Mihlhausen, Eisenach, 
and Gotha; the Prussians at Erfurt, Jena, and 
Zeitz. Upon finding that a body of the enemy 
were making a demonstration to turn their left 
wing, the Prussians threw that wing back. In 
the mean time the French fell upon them, and 
an action commenced which lasted from eight in 
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the morning until three in the afternoon, when 
victory was declared in favour of the French. 
The loss of the Prussians — killed wounded and 
prisoners—amounted to fifty thousand men, 
and the rest of the army was entirely dispersed. 
Mr. Ross, who went as secretary to Lord Mor- 

th, said the rout of the Prussians exceeded 

lief. The flying troops were scattered in all 
directions, Corps without their officers, and of- 
ficers without their corps, cavalry and infantry, 
cannon and waggons, were all mixed in one 
general confusion. Torally or re-assemble them 
was impossible, and the only limit to the cap- 
tures and slaughter of the Prussians was the 
inability of the French to pursue them. The 
King fled to Berlin, whence he retired immedi- 
diately to Ciistrin.”’ 

There is a note by Lord Palmerston on 
this passage : — 

** He (the King) fled from thence to Osterade, 
in the neighbourhood of Dantzic. Such was his 
see 4 with regard to his affairs, that when 

ount M. Woronzow, who was sent from 
Petersburg on a mission to him, reached 
Osterade, he was immediately invited to attend 
the king on a hynting-party. They had good 
sport, and killed a wolf and an elk. The 
queen, though ill and disgusted with this ill- 
timed amusement, was forced to join the party.”’ 


“ After such a signal overthrow as that 
of Jena” (continues Lord Palmerston) “ it 
is natural to endeavour to find out reasons 
in the treachery or incapacity of the offi- 
cers concerned, and it often happens that 
much injustice is done in this manner to 
men whose only fault has been a want of 
success.” From his analysis of the causes, 
they appear to have been identically the 
same as those which have just led to the 
military collapse of France: all-pervading 
corruption and maladministration, com- 
bined with carelessness, presumption, and 
incapacity. The low moral tone of the 
Government and army of Prussia in 1806 
had quite as much to do with the catastro- 
phe as the bad generalship of their chiefs ; 
and the Duke of Brunswick (the Prussian 
commander-in-chief at Jena) had more 
than one point of character in common 
with MacMahon: 


‘* The Duke was a man who carried personal 
courage even to rashness, but wanted that firm- 
ness and decision of character so necessary for 
a great commander. No one could execute with 
more ability and courage the orders of others, 
but, placed at the head of an army on which de- 
pended the fate of a kingdom, he shrunk from 
the responsibility of his situation, and lost in 
hesitation and doubt those moments which 
— have been employed in vigorous exer- 

on.” 


The power that lay prostrate in 1806 is 
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now exclaiming Ve Victis! and, Brennus 
like, flinging the sword into the scale. 
We leave it to the philosophic historian to 
explain how this wondrous change has 
been brought about. 

Several pages of the Journal are occu- 
pied with the General Election of 1807, 
‘and will be read with surprise by the gen- 
eration who have no personal experience 
of our representative system prior to 1832 


**The method adopted by Ministers with re- 
| wa to their borough seats was very politic and 
| ingenious, They purchased seats from their 
| friends at a low price, making up the deficiency 

probably by appointments and promotions. 
These seats they afterwards sold out at the av- 





‘erage market price to men who promised them 
| support; and with the difference they carried on 


their contested elections, The sum raised in this 
manner was stated by a person who was in the 
secret to be inconceivably great, and accounts 
for an assertion afterwards made by Lord Gren- 
ville in the Lords, that ‘* not one guinea of the 
public money had been spent for elections.’’ 
It may be imagined that if seats were bought for 
two thousand five hundred, or even two thou- 
sand pounds, and sold again for five thousand 
pounds, a comparatively small number of such 
transactions would furnish a considerable fund; 
and Government had so many seats passing 
through its hands that, at last, in one or two 
instances, it sold them to people who only 
professed themselves in general well-disposed 
towards them, without exacting a pledge of 
unconditional support.’’ 

It was at this election that Sheridan at 
Westminster, and Tierney at Southwark, 
the once popular candidates, found the ta- 
bles turned against them, and had to com- 
plain of the violence of the mob. “ Sheri- 
dan’s unpopularity was said to have arisen 
chiefly from his never having paid his 
debts. Numbers of poor people crowded 
around the hustings, demanding payment 
for bills which he owed them.” During 
the Norfolk election “two ladies, friends 
of Wodehouse (Coke and Wyndham’s op- 

nent), having appeared every day in a 
Sessa e and four at the hustings with his 
colours, the friends of Wyndham deter- 
mined to drive them away, and accordingly 
put two women of the town in another ba- 
rouche, decorated with the same ribands, 
and drew them alongside the carriage of 
the ladies. This unmanly insult so in- 
censed those who were the objects of it, 
that they determined to be revenged. 
They consequently prevailed upon some 
of the electors to petition against the sit- 
ting members; and as the fact of their 
having treated is notorious, there is no 
doubt of their being turned out.” 

When (in March 1807) the new parlia- 
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ment met, the government, the Broad-bot- 
tom Administration or as they were half 
mockingly called “All the Talents,” ap- 
peared in the beginning of the month so 
strong that it seemed beyond the power of 
events to shake them. “They (to quote 
from the Journal) and their adherents had 
so long and assiduously made the country 
re-echo with the boast that they alone 
were fit to conduct the affairs of the nation 
that the multitude — who seldom take the 
trouble of judging for themselves, and are 
apt to believe what they perpetually hear 
— began at length to give them credit for 
the abilities of which they claimed such 
exclusive possession ; and keeping the king 
as a sort of state prisoner, by allowing 
none but themselves to appfoach him, they 
began almost to consider themselves a 
fourth branch of the Government of the 
country. From this height of power noth- 
ing but their own conduct could have 
brought them down.” The rock on which 
they split was the eternal Catholic ques- 
tion. They were succeeded by the Port- 
land Administration (March, 1807), under 
which Lord Palmerston’s long tenure of 
office commenced with a junior lordship 
of the Admiralty. In the following Sep- 
tember he made his maiden speech; and a 
maiden speech at that time was an event 
to which no slight importance was at- 
tached : — 


**There was not (remarks Sir H. Bulwer) so 
much and such constant talking in the House of 
Commons then, as there is now. People did not 
take up the morning’s reports of the debates and 
put them down, lost amidst the wilderness of 
commonplace remarks of commonplace men on 
commonplace subjects, which, in the flattering 
way it has become the fashion to adopt in speak- 
ing of ourselves, we call business-like speaking, 
but which in reality is for the most part twad- 
dle, that prevents or impedes the transaction of 
business, 

‘¢ The ordinary affairs of Government, which 
after all have to be gone through as a matter of 
course, with little or much speech about them, 
were permitted to pass off quietly, without every 
member making a speech which no other mem- 
ber wanted to hear — any great affair was de- 
bated in a great manner by the leading men. 
When a new member was animated by ambition, 
he made a trial of his strength, and was judged 
by the assembly he addressed as fit or unfit to 
be one of the select to be listened to. The or- 
deal was a severe one. But the novice who 
passed it with tolerable credit in the judgment 
of those men whose opinion was the test of suc- 
cess and failure, and who knew at once how to 
detect mind — which, if accompanied by energy, 
ends in giving ascendency in any body of men 
who live much together—was henceforth 
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classed, and almost certain, if he persevered in a 
parliamentary career, to obtain place and dis- 
tinction.”’ 

In other words, the House of Commons, 
prior to the Reform Bill of 1832, partook 
more of the character of a debating club, 
in which the main object was display, than 
of a representative assembly in which 
members are compelled to think of their 
constituents and grant to one another the 
license each is compelled to ask in his turn. 
It has ayes ase g become a less critical 
audience so far as style and manner are 
concerned, and readily dispenses with 
graces of elocution in a speaker who relies 
on argument, information, and good sense. 
But it by no means follows that what we 
are agreed to call business-like speaking is 
for the most part twaddle, or that the 
benefits of discussion are best attained by 
allowing a few party leaders or established 
orators to monopolize the debates. In- 
deed, when great affairs are debated, the 
leaders still speak too often and too long, 
to the exclusion of many who might bring 
peculiar knowledge to bear on the subject; 
or who, as representatives of classes, are 
well entitled to be heard. 

The parliamentary debits of celebrated 
men would form an instructive and inter- 
esting chapter in the political history of 
England. Sheridan’s was a failure; Can- 
ning’s a moderate success. Lord Chatham 
was aborn orator. On its being remarked, 
after Pitt’s first speech, that he bade fair 
to become one of the best speakers in the 
House, a first-rate judge exclaimed, “ He 
is so already.” Fox’s debating excellence 
was obtained by practice: he has left a re- 
cord that he spoke every night during his 
first session, which does equal credit to his 
a and the patience of the 

ouse. Erskine, confused by the con- 
temptuous look and gesture of Pitt, nar- 
rowly escaped a break-down. Mr. Glad- 
stone fully sustained the expectations of 
the admiring friends of his youth. Mr. 
Disraeli resumed his seat amidst shouts of 
derisive laughter, after uttering his memo- 
rable and prophetic boast, “ The time will 
come when you will hear me.” 

Charles Lamb proposed to draw up a 
list of men who had never made but a sin- 
gle joke in their lives. A list might also 
be made of men who established a reputa- 
tion by a speech and never made another, 
or made others so indifferent that they 
have come to be regarded as never made 
at all. “Single Speech Hamilton” is one 
example ; “Single Speech Hawkins ” (who 
came out on the second reading of the Re- 
form Bill) another; and the meteorlike 
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appearance of a third brought him on two 
marked occasions into honourable competi- 
tion with Lord Palmerston, who says in 
his Autobiography : — 

**In September of this year, 1807, Copen- 
hagen was taken, and the Danish fleet carried 
off. The Danish expedition was the great sub- 
ject of debate at the beginning of the Session in 
1808. Papers relating to it were laid before 
Parliament. At that time lay Lords of the 
Admiralty had nothing to do but to sign their 
name. I had leisure therefore to study the Co- 
penhagen papers, and put together a speech, on 
which I received many compliments. Robert 
Milnes,* better known as Orator Milnés, had 
male a splendid speech on the first night of the 
discussion. 

** He chose to make a second speech on a fol- 
lowing night, to show that he was as good in 
reply asin preparation. His speech was a bad 
one, and my first speech was thought better 
than his second.”’ 


Writing to his sister three days after- 
wards (Feb. 6, 1808) Lord Palmerston 
says: “I certainly felt glad when the thing 
was over, though I began to fear I had 
exposed onl but my friends were so 
obliging as to say I had not talked much 
nonsense, and I began a few hours after- 
wards to be reconciled to my fate.” This 
feeling of dissatisfaction argued well for 
the future. On a young man’s expressing 
satisfaction at his own performance to 
Dr. Johnson, the lexicographer observed : 
“ That, sir, shows not that your execution 
was good, but that your conception was 
petty.” Lord Palmerston complains in the 
same letter that the papers had not been 
very liberal in their allowance of report. 
The speech occupies less than two columns 
in the “Parliamentary Debates,” and Sir 
H. Bulwer’s appreciation of it seems 
just: — 


‘* The speech to which this correspondence al- 
ludes was evidently composed with much care, 
and in those parts which had been carefully con- 
signed to memory was spoken with great ease 
and facility; but in others there was that hesita- 
tion and superabundance of gesture with the 
hands, which was perceptible to the last, when 
Lord Palmerston spoke unprepared, and was 
seeking for words, which he always employed ap- 
propriately, but which it cost him pains to find. 


* Mr. Robert Milnes was a college friend of Lord 
Byron, and a distinguished member of his set, 
which comprised the late Lord Broughton, Mr. W. 
Bankes, Charles Skinner Matthews, and Scrope 
Davies. He was offered a by Lord Palmer- 


ston as a mark of personal respect, which he refused, 
on the ground that he might be obliged to oppose 
Lord Valmerston’s 
Lords. 
and accepted by his so 
social, literary and political position 
the elevation. 


overnment in the House of 
On his death, the pocregs was offered to 
now Lord Houghton, whose 
lly justitied 
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This marred, no doubt, the continued effect of his 
delivery, and made him doubtful, as we have 
seen, at first as to the impression he had pro- 
duced; but every one recognized that a clever, 
wcll-instructed young man had been speaking, 
and made ready allowance for defects which 
might not remain, and to which if they did the 
House would become accustomed.”’ 


The concluding remark was evidently sug- 
we rather by the eminently success- 
ul close of Lord Palmerston’s parliament- 
ary career than by its rather doubtful and 
hesitating commencement. On his first 
becoming Premier, his conduct of affairs in 
the House of Commons was condemned for 
levity of tone and misplaced jocularity. 
“Let him remain Premier for a year or 
two,” observed a member of the highest 
literary and political distinction, “and our 
standard will be lowered till we prefer this 
laughing devil-may-care method of getting 
through business to the wit of Canning 
and the gravity of Peel.” The result 
fully confirmed the justice of the observa- 
tion, which was made by one of the most 
refined and acute of contemporary writers 
and thinkers, Lord Lytton. 

The quarrel between Lord Castlereagh 
and Canning broke up the Portland Ad- 
ministration, and Perceval became Prime 
Minister, owing rather to the confusion 
and separation of parties produced by the 
Catholic question, and to his concurrence 
in royal illiberality, than to his proved 
merits as a statesman, for as such he hard- 
ly attained mediocrity. Having to form a 
ministry out of the materials of the last to 
the exclusion of its most distinguished 
members, he was compelled to look about 
him for young men of promise, and his 
attention was naturally attracted to Mr. 
Milnes and Lord Palmerston. The ac- 
count in the Autobiography of the ensuing 
transactions differs slightly from that in 
the contemporary letters to Lord Malmes- 
bury, as well as from the version orally 
communicated to friends; but the upshot 
was that Lord Palmerston had the success- 
ive offers of the Chancellorship of the 
Exchequer and the Secretaryship at War, 
conditioned in each instance on the prior 
refusal of Mr. Milnes; and his mode of re- 
ceiving them manifests a rare degree of 
self-knowledge and discretion. 


**T own (he writes to Lord Malmesbury) of 
course one’s vanity and ambition would lead to 
accept the brilliant offer first proposed; but it is 
throwing for a great stake, and where much is 
to be gained, very much also may be lost. [ 
have always thought it unfortunate for any one, 
and particularly a young man, to be put above 
his proper level, as he only rises to fall the 
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lower. Now, I am quite without knowledge of 
finance, and never but once spoke in the House.’’ 


After describing the interview with 
Perceval, in the course of which he was 
told that Mr. Milnes must have the refusal 
of the Secretaryship of War as well as 
that of the Chancellorship of the Ex- 
chequer, he writes :— 


**He (Perceval) said that he felt that this 
preference of Milnes might not appear very flat- 
tering to me, but he trusted I should view it in 
its right light, as proceeding from his great 
anxiety to secure a doubtful friend who might 
be of essential service to our cause. I assured 
him that my principal wish was that his Gov- 
ernment should receive every possible accession 
to strength, and that no personal considerations 
would prevent me from acquiescing in any ar- 
rangement which could conduce to that end, but 
that in point of fact the first offer he had made 
me of the Exchequer was so very flattering, that, 
having declined that, I could not in any case 
object to giving Milnes the preference as to the 
War Office; and that should he decide to take 
it, I should very willingly take a seat at the 
Treasury.”’ 


Mr. Milnes, after a long conference with 
Perceval and another with Canning, de- 
termined to support Perceval and decline 
office altogether : — 


*¢ This latter resolution, which surprised me 
exceedingly, is founded upon-real and unaffected 
diffilence, I think it a great pity, both for him 
and for us, as he would be more useful in office 
than out of it. The War Office has conse- 
quently come to me, conditionally, however, 
upon arrangements I will presently mention. 
In the mean time, Perceval having very hand- 
somely given me the option of the Cabinet with 
the War Office (if I go to it), I thought it best, 
on the whole, todecline it; and IT trust that, al- 
though you seemed to be of a different opinion at 
first, you will not, on the whole, think I was 
wrong. The office is one which does not invari- 
ably, or, indeed, usually go with the Cabinet. 
A seat there was consequently not an object to 
me for appearance sake; and considering how 
young I am in office, people in general, so far 
from expecting to see me in the Cabinet by tak- 
ing the War Office, would, perhaps, only won- 
der how I got there.” 


The office of Secretary-at-War, which 
he was destined to hold so long, suited 
and grew upon him. After some weeks’ 
trial, he writes :— “I continue to like this 
office very much. There is a good deal to 
be done; but if one is confined, it is some 
satisfaction to have some real business to 
do: and if they leave us in long enough I 
trust much may be accomplished in ar- 
ranging the interior details of the office so 
as to place it on a respectable footing.” 
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In a letter to his sister, after his first 
official speech in bringing forward the 
army estimates, he says that, besides the 
commendations of his friends, which were 
things of course, the Opposition were 
civil and complimentary. “ Windham was 
pleased to make honourable mention of 
me; and, what I certainly least expected, 
Whitbread, with whom I had never before 
exchanged a word, took occasion, as he 
met me entering the House yesterday, to 
say some very handsome things about 
perspicuity and information.” 

One great attraction of this sort of 
biography, largely composed of personal 
reminiscences and familiar letters, is that 
it revives and records, in all their original 
freshness, many scenes and _ incidents 
which are too illustrative to be forgotten, 
€. Ji — 

**We had last night a most extraordinary 
display of folly, coarseness, and vulgarity from 
Fuller, who, because Sir John Anstruther, 
Chairman of the Committee, would nvt take no- 
tice of him, when he several times attempted to 
rise, in order to put some very gross and absurd 
questions to Lord Chatham, flew out into such a 
passion, and swore, and abused the Chairman 
and the House to such a degree that it became 
at last necessary to commit him to custody. As 
he went out he shook his fist at the Speaker, and 
said he was a d——d insignificant little puppy, 
and snapping his fingers at himr said he did not 
care that for him or the House either. He is 
now amusing himself with the sergeant-at-arms, 
and I think was very lucky in not being sent to 
Newgate or the Tower.”’ 


The rule or understanding that mem- 
bers of the Government, not being of the 
Cabinet, are to be chary of their eloquence 
except wleu the business of their respect- 
ive departirents is discussed, would have 
prevented Lord Palmerston from taking 
an active part in debate during the first 
eighteen years of his official life had he 
been possessed with the desire of shining, 
which he was not. But it did not prevent 
him from giving marked indications of 
latent power, nor even from indulging in 
the same kind of persiflage and humorous 
retort which was latterly by turns his 
weakness and his strength. The com- 
mencement of his reply to a very formida- 
ble assailant, Brougham, before whom 
most debaters of his standing would have 
quailed, was in these words:—“ The 
honourable and learned member has made 
an accusation, which I certainly cannot re- 
tort upon that honourable gentleman him- 
self, namely, that he very seldom troubles 
the House with his observations. I, at all 
events, will abstain from all declamation, 
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and from any dissertation on the Consti-|‘* Where are the Grenvilles? Turn’d as usual. 
tution, and confine myself to the business Where s 

at present on hand —the Army Estimates| My friends the Whigs? Exactly whe re they 
of the current year.” were, 

The ridiculous blunders with which : . . ‘ 
Joseph Hume was wont to diversify his| Nought’s permanent amongst the human race, 
economical statements doubtless gave full} Except the Whigs not getting into place.’’ 
effect to this sarcasm :— “He (Lord Pal-| Ip this (Lord Liverpool’s) administra- 
merston) recollected that he had heard of | tion, remarks Sir Henry Bulwer, “Lord 
an ancient sage, who said that there were| Palmerston having refused— before the 
two things over which even the immortal| offer was made to Peel —the Secretary- 
gods themselves had no power, namely,| ship for Ireland, maintained, without rise 
—_ events and arithmetic. The honoura-| or Pall during fifteen years the post which 

le gentleman, however, seemed to have| he had received in 1810 from Mr. Perceval, 
power over both.” It was not an ancient uniting during this period the pleasures of 
sage, but a modern orator and wit, Can-|a man of the herr with the duties of a 
ning, who said that nothing was so mis-| man of business. No one went more into 
leading as figures, except facts. Hume’s | what is vulgarly termed ‘ fashionable soci- 
matter-of-fact understan g; with his utter ety,’ or attended more scrupulously to the 
- insensibility to fancy or humour, besides| affairs of his office; no one made better 
serving as an armour of proof against the) speeches on the question, whatever it was, 
pointed shafts showered upon him, occa- aos his place required him to speak on, or 
sionally turned the tables, and produced a/ spoke less when a speech from him was 
telling, because unpremeditated, effect: as! not wanted. His ambition seemed con- 
when Lord Palmerston, in reply to a de-/fined to performing his functions with 
mand for papers, observed that considera-| credit, without going out of the beaten 
tions of delicacy (to foreign States) for-| track of his office as a volunteer for dis- 
bade their production. “There it is!”| tinction.” To complete the impression of 
exclaimed Hume ; “ wherever there is del-| Lord Palmerston’s position and habits in 
icacy, there is sure to be something] early life, it should be added that he had a 
wrong.” Although the _— is quaint-| turn for literature, associated with the 
ly expressed, without the fitting limita-| wits, and contributed to the “New Whig 
tions or modifications, he was not much/ Guide.” Every one has heard the story 
beside the mark so far as official reticence | of Sheridan’s dinner-party, at which the 
is concerned. fl sheriff's officers acted as waiters. On its 

The death of Perceval In 1812 led to the being mentioned at Brockett as apocryphal, 
formation of a Government under Lord | « Not at all,” exclaimed Lord Palmerston ; 
Liverpool, which Sir H. Bulwer describes} «] was at it. Sheridan, Canning, Frere, 
as “ universally considered the weakest and some others, including myself, had 
that ever undertook to hold the helm of @/ agreed to form a society (projected, you 
great State, but which suffered less from may remember, by Swift) for the improve- 
opponents and was more favoured by! ment of the English language. We were 
events than almost any other that has con-| to give dinners in turn : olin gave the 
ducted the affairs of this country.” Cor, | rst, and my attention was attracted by 
tainly the weakest that ever conducted | the frequent appeals of the jmprovised 
the affairs of this country for fifteen con-| servants to ‘Mr. Sheridan’” “ And did 
secutive years, thanks to the prudent! you improve the language?” “Not, cer- 
moderation of its chief, to whom may be tainly, at that dinner; for Sheridan got 
applied the witty remark in the “School | drunk, and a good many words of doubt- 
for Scandal,” that there are “ valetudina- ful ropriety were employed.” * 

Fians in reputation as in constitution, who, | Nor should Lord Palmerston’s conduct 
i conscious of their weak part, ‘cor| an Irish landlord be forgotten; for in 
the least breath of air and supply their| this capacity he acted persistently and 
want of stamina by care and circumspec-! conscientiously on the conviction that 
tion.” The political capital acquired by 
the glorious conclusion of the war lasted! , cyeries surface is described as hitting on the 
the Tories the better part of a generation, | same expedient: — 

whilst the Whigs were proportionately = ——_ Butees. ae ™ ee = 
discredited by their ineffective and often| {haries Surface) entertains his friends he will sit 
factious opposition. It was seven years | down to dinner with a dozen of his own securities, 
after the peace that we find Lord Byron | Maye ascoreof tradcenen walting a the ante rooms 
writing : — School for Scandal. 
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pany has duties as well as rights. 
ere were years when he sacrificed the 
entire income of his Sligo estates to their 


improvement, and neither the excitement | } D 
+4: : * 'and sustained. I may be mistaken, but I be- 
of politics, nor the attractions of society, | Hove every Englishmen hes © certain pride end 


ever long diverted his attention from the 
moral as well as material well-being of his 
tenantry. Sir Henry Bulwer has printed 
several letters detailing the steps he took 
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large house, its large establishments — things 
not absolutely necessary to its existence, but the 
accompaniments of its position, and without 
which its position would not be duly represented. 


interest in the figure made by the English na- 
tion. He likes that it should be ‘the great 
nation,’ and appear ‘the great nation.’ All 
that seven-eighths of us ask is, that the proper 


for this purpose, which might still afford’ effect should be obtained without needless or 


useful hints to proprietors similarly situ- 
ated. We find him writing from Cliffoney 
in 1808: 


© Roads are the first necessity for the im- 
provement of Ireland. In my last ride the day 
was very fine, and the whole tenantry came out | 
to mect me, to the number, in different places, | 
of at least two or three hundred. The universal 
cry was, ‘Give us roads, and no petty land- 
lords.’ ” | 


He said one day, not long before his’ 
death, that he had a thousand tenants who 
paid less than five pounds each, many 
under a pound. “But do they pay?”) 
“Not always, they pay when they can: 
when they sell the pig.” 

Although his oratorical ambition may 
have been confined to performing his pe- 
culiar functions with credit, these were of 
a nature to elicit his views on leading 
principles of policy, foreign and domestic ; 
and his defence of a standing army of , 
respectable proportions was based upon 
the self-same doctrine which he afterwards 
maintained as Foreign Secretary and | 
Prime Minister, that the prosperity and | 
well-being of the British empire depended 
upon its influential, nay, proud, position 
amongst the first-rate nations and commu- , 
nities of the globe. This is a pet doctrine 
of Sir H. Bulwer’s, and he is well entitled 
to be heard upon it : — 


**No doubt a great gentleman, let him be 
the Duke of Devonshire, the Marquis of Salis- 
bury, Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Fortescue, Sir Robert 
Peel, or any other distinguished peer or com- | 
moner, is the same individual, whether he opens 
his house and keeps up a large establishment, 
or whether he lodges in a cottage and never 
offers a glass of wine to a friend; but his influ- 
ence is different. A certain degree of show and 
hospitality gives influence,— quietly, insensibly, 
but irresistibly. Lord Palmerston himself, in | 
later years, gained much by a conspicuous man- 
sion and constant dinners and assemblies. It is 
all very well to sneer at these things; they 
affect us in spite of our philosophy. 

** As three or four servants in livery and a 
large house place a man in this world of ours 
higher than he would be placed, inhabiting a 
small lodging with a dirty maid to open the 
door, so a nation has its servants in livery, its 


improper cost.”’ 


Speaking of Lord Palmerston’s position 
so late down as 1822, Sir H. Bulwer calls 
attention to the circumstance that though 
good, it was still an isolated one : — 


** His private friends were never such as 
could be called political friends. Mr. Sullivan, 
his brother-in-law, and Sir George Shee, whom 
he made afterwards Under Secretary of State, 
were the only men with whom he could be said 
to be intimate. Neither did he belong to any of 
the particular sections which divided the House 
of Commons and the Tory party. He was not 
then an adherent of Canning, never having fol- 
lowed that statesman out of office: nor was he 
an adherent of Lord Eldon, nor even Lord Liv- 
erpool, for he had voted, since 1812, in favour 
of concessions to the Catholics. He certainly 
was not a Whig, and yet he lived chiefly with 
Whig society, which, since the time of Mr. Fox, 
was the society most in fashion. George IV. 
always disliked him. No one, therefore, had a 
very lively interest in him, or felt a strong de- 
sire to make his parliamentary position more 
important.”’ 

If not an adherent, in the sense of per- 
sonal follower, of Canning, Lord Palmer- 
ston agreed with Canning on almost every 
great public question ; and long before the 
open and irreparable breach between the 
old or Eldonite and new or Canningite 
Tories in 1827, he had begun to draw 
away from the reactionary section of his 
colleagues. Speaking (in the Autobiog- 
raphy) of the Cambridge University elec- 
tion of 1825, he says: — 


‘The Church, the Treasury, and the Army 
were in anti-Catholic hands; and though the 
Duke of Wellington and Peel condemned the 
cabal, Eldon, the Duke of York, the Secretaries 
to the Treasury, and many others did all they 
could against me. 

‘*T had complained to Lord Liverpool and the 
Duke of Wellington, and Canning of being at- 
tacked, in violation of the understanding upon 
which the Government was formed, and by 
which the Catholic question was to be an open 
one; and I told Lord Liverpool that if I was 
beaten I should quitthe Government. This was 
the first decided step towards a breach between 
me and the Tories, and they were the aggres- 
sors.”” 
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On the results of the general election he 
writes to his brother, July 17th, 1826 :— 


** As to the commonplace balance between 
Opposition and Government, the election will 
have little effect upon it. The Government are 
as strong as any Government can wish ‘to be, 
as far as regards those who sit facing them; but 
in truth the real Opposition of the present Jay 
sit behind the Treasury Bench; and it is by the 
— old Tory party, who bawl out the memory 
and praises of Pitt, while they are opposing all 
the measures and principles which he held most 
important; it is by these that the progress of the 
Government in every improvement which they 
are attempting is tt warted and impeded. On 
the Catholic question; on the principles of com- 
merce; on the corn laws; on the settlement of 
the currency; on the laws regulating the trade 
in money; on colonial slavery; on the game laws, 
which are intimately connected with the moral 
habits of the people: on all these questions, and 
everything like them, the Government find sup- 
port from the Whigs, and resistance from their 
self-denominated friends, However, the young 
squires are more liberal than the old ones, and 
we must hope that Heaven will protect us from 
our friends, as it has done from our enemies. 
The next session will be interesting. All these 
questions will come under a new Parliament, 
in which there are about 150 new members.”’ 


It will be observed that two great ques- 
tions are omitted in this recapitulation — 
acmreeerge reform and the removal of 
otestant disabilities. On May 4th, 1827, 
Canning thus alluded to them : — 


**T am asked what I mean to do on the sub- 
ject of parliamentary reform? Why I say — 
to oppose it — to oppose it to the end of my life 
in this House, as hitherto I have done. am 
asked what I intend to do respecting the repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Acts? My answer 
is — to oppose it too.’’ 


Lord Palmerston afterwards gave way 
to the irresistible call, for parliamentary 
reform, but he then agreed with Canning, 
and he voted with Huskisson in 1828 
against Lord John Russell’s motion for 
the repeal of the Test and Corporation 
Acts. He had a confirmed prejudice 
against Dissenters, and he upheld church 
rates till their abandonment became a sine 
qué non of his second Premiership. 

In a letter to his brother of Octo- 
ber 21, 1826 :— 


**T can forgive old women like the Chancel- 
lor (Eldon), spoonies like Liverpool, ignora- 
muses like Westmoreland, and stumped-up Tories 
like Bathurst; but how suq@y a man as Peel, lib- 
eral, enlightened, and fresh minded, should find 
himself running in such a pack is hardly intel- 
ligible. I think he must in his heart regret 
those early pledges and youthful prejudices, 
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which have committed him to opinions so differ- 
ent from the comprehensive and statesmanlike 
views which he takes of public affairs. But 
the day is fast approaching, as it seems to me, 
when this matter will be settled as it must be; 
and in spite of the orgies in this town and Ar- 
magh, the eloquence of Sir George Hill and 
Lord G. Beresford, and the bumpers pledged to 
the ‘ ’Prentice Boys’’ motto of ‘ Wo surrender,’ 
the days of Prostestant ascendency I think are 
numbered. It is strange that in this enlight- 
ened age and enlightened country people should 
be still debating whether it is wise to convert 
four or five millions of men from enemies to 
friends, and whether it is safe to give peace to 
Treland.’’ 


The much desiderated settlement was accel- 
erated, though not actually brought about, 
by the death of Lord Liverpool and the 
formation of the Canning Ministry in 1827. 
The Chancellorship of the Exchequer, 
with a seat in the Cabinet, was again of- 
fered to Lord Palmerston and accepted by 
him, and it was arranged that he should 
remain Secretary of War till the end of 
thesession, and then go to the Exchequer : 
“In the meanwhile intrigues were set on 
foot. George IV., who personally hated 
me, did not fancy me as Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He wanted to have Herries 
in that office. There were questions com- 
ing on about palaces and crown lands 
which the King was very anxious about, 
and he wished either to have a creature 
of his own at the Exchequer, or to have 
the office of Chancellor of the Exchequer 
held by the First Lord, whose numerous 
occupations would compel him to leave 
details very much to George Harrison, the 
Secretary, and to Herries, Auditor of the 
Civil List.” 

These intrigues proved successful. 
Rather than embarrass the new Premier, 
who was particularly anxious to please 
the King, Lest Palmerston readily con- 
sented to retain his old place, with a seat 
in the Cabinet: “Some weeks after this, 
Canning sent for me again to say he had 
a proposition to make to me, which he 
should not himself have thought of, but 
that the King had said he knew and was 
sure that it was just the very thing I 
should like, and that was to go as Gov- 
ernor to Jamaica. I laughed so heartily 
that I observed Canning looked quite put 
out, and I was obliged to grow serious 
again.” This offer was speedily followed 
by another, the Governor-Generalship of 
India, which, splendid and tempting as it 
was, he immediately refused. “I had al- 
ready, I said, declined the office when of- 
fered by Lord Liverpool, at a time when 
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I was not in the Cabinet, and the same 
motives which influenced me then still 
operated now.” This obvious eagerness to 
expatriate him justifies a suspicion that 
his Majesty was actuated by some per- 
sonal jealousy, such as that which Canning 
gratified by appointing Lord Ponsonby, an 
early admirer of Lady Coningham, to a 
foreign mission. But the scandalous 
chronicles record nothing of the sort, and 
no plausible explanation has been given or 
suggested of this royal prejudice or dis- 
like. 
The private letters and the entries in 
the journals relating to this and the two 
following Cabinets are in the highest de- 
gree valuable and interesting. ey ad- 
mit us behind the scenes of the political 
drama, and show how one public perform- 
ance after another was marred by the 
private differences of the actors and the 
want of an efficient manager to restore 
harmony. Referring to the Cabinet in 

rocess of formation after Canning’s death, 
- writes August 24, 1827: — 


*¢ The King wants Herries to be Chancellor 
of the Exchequer; the Whigs object to him 

intedly, and Goderich wishes to have me, 

either party will make way; and there is a 
great possibility of a dissolution of the Govern- 
ment. Herries himself is not particularly de- 
sirous; but he is a great friend of Knighton, 
who, it is said, urges the appointment. The 
Whigs certainly have some cause to complain. 
The King refuses, for the moment at least, to 
take in Lord Holland, whom they pressed, and 
presses Herries, whom they reject. Herries is 
anti-Catholic and anti-Liberal, and I believe 
has held some indiscreet language about the 
Whigs. ... One of two things must follow: 
either a mixed Government would be made by 
Goderich of some of his present colleagues and 
the Tories, or the whole Cabinet would march, 
and the Tories come in bodily.” 


We all know that a mixed Government 
was the result, that the King had his way, 
and what came of it. ‘ Huskisson (writes 
Lord Palmerston) blamed me for not hav- 
ing stood out: he said if I had insisted 
upon the fulfilment of Goderich’s promise, 
that promise would not have been re- 
tracted, and Herries would not have been 
thrown like a live shell into the Cabinet to 
explode and blow us all up. At the ap- 
pointed time he did explode.” He picked 
a quarrel with Huskisson, and the Prem- 
ier, instead of compelling them to make 
it up or deciding which of them to keep, 
hurried to lay the dilemma before the 
King, offered no solution, twaddled, wrung 
his cach and shed tears. The Kin 
bade him go home, take care of himse 
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and keep quiet; and immediately sent for 
the Duke of Wellington, who also (accord- 
ing to the Autobiography) had been 
thrown amongst them like a live shell: — 


** One of the first acts of Goderich’s adminis- 
tration had been to ask the Duke of Wellington 
to be Commander-in-Chief — Lord Anglesey 
had been sent to make the offer. He travelled 
without stopping, arrived at some country-house 
in the West, where the Duke was staying, 
about three in the morning; found the Duke in 
full uniform just come home from a fancy ball; 
obtained his immediate acceptance, and arrived 
with it at Windsor. While we were sitting in 
council on the memorable day in August, at 
which Lord William Bentinck also was present, 
to be sworn in Governor-General of India, Lord 
Anglesey said to us, ‘ Well, gentlemen, [ have 
done what you sent me to do. I have brought 
you the Duke of Wellington’s acceptance as 
Commander-in-Chief, and, mark my words, as 
sure as you are alive, he will trip up all your 
heels before six months are over your heads,’ 

‘* Before the six months were well over the 
Duke was in, and our heels were up; but what 
share he had in that I cannot say. The King 
was the great plotter, and Holmes and Planta 
worked upon Goderich, and persuaded him he 
could never overcome the difficulties he would 
have to encounter.”’ 


Sir Henry Bulwer adds, on the authority 
of “a gentleman yet alive,” that Lord 
Wellesley expected the Premiership, and 
had been encouraged by his brother in 
this expectation ; that, according to the ex- 
press or implied understanding between 
them, the Duke was to recommend the 
Marquis as best fitted to take the lead in 
civil affairs; that the Marquis waited the 
Duke’s return from the royal closet with 
much anxiety, and that the ensuing disap- 
— occasioned a lasting coolness 
etween the pair.* This story derives 
plausibility from the circumstance that 
the Duke, a short time previously, had 
ublitly and most emphatically declared 
is utter unfitness for the post, declaring 
in the House of Lords that he must be 
mad to think of it. But, however mis- 
taken his self-estimate, he was the soul of 
loyalty and truth. 

That the hero of a hundred fights com- 
mitted a grave error in undertaking the 
government, will now be admitted by his 
warmest admirers, amongst whom we 
humbly take leave to rank ourselves ; and 


* Count D’Orsay’s well known portrait of the 
Duke was in progress when the Marquis died. The 
day after his death, the illustrious sitter, much to 
D’Orsay’s surprise, c: at the usual hour and took 
his seat as if nothing had occurred. His sole refer- 
ence to the event, r a short pause, was —‘‘ You 
have heard of the death of the poe per of Welles- 
ley, a very agreeable man when he his own way.” 
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any lurking doubts in any quarters on 
that subject will be removed by the reve- 
lations of Lord Palmerston, which prove 
that all the Duke’s sympathies and predi- 
lections were with the reactionary party, 
and that, although he gave way on the 
Catholic question from considerations of 
expediency, the true ‘character of his 
administration must be collected from 
his foreign policy as well as from his 
mode of dealing with the Corn Laws 
and Reform. But his capital defect as 
chief of a mixed Cabinet was the cast of 
mind contracted from long habits of com- 
mand: he had too much of the quality 
altogether wanting in his immediate pre- 
decessor ; his volition was too strong; he 
decided too rapidly ; he went too straight 
to the point; his directness of view was 
too often owing to its narrowness; and he 
chafed at differences of opinion in the Cab- 
inet as he would have chafed at them in a 
council of war. 

The circumstances under which Lord 
Palmerston and his political friends joined 
the Duke, are succinctly stated in the Au- 
tobiography : — 


*‘ Dudley, Lamb, Binning, Grant, and my- 
self met at Huskisson’s house in Somerset Place, 
which he still occupied — being very unwell — 
in order to take these proposals into consider- 
ation. We discussed the matter fully, with ref- 
erence both to the personal question between 
Herries and Huskisson, and to the public inter- 
ests and political questions involved; and our 
nr was that the offer ought to be ac- 
cepted. 

ns We did accept it, therefore, not as individ- 
uals, but as a party representing the principles 
and consisting of the friends of Mr. Canning. 

** We joined the new Government in January. 
We left itin May. We joined as a party; asa 
party we retired. The only one who hesitated 
was Dudley; and he would willingly have given 
six thousand a year out of his own pocket, in- 
stead of receiving that sum from the public, for 
the pleasure of continuing to be Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs.”’ 


In a letter to his brother, commenting on 
the exclusion of the Whigs, who had hoped 
by their support of Canning to regain a 
permanent official footing, he adds : — 


** The Whigs, of course, will be furious and 
violent, and lay about them to the right and left. 
I very sincerely regret their loss,as I like 
them much better than the Tories, and agree 
with them much more; but still we, the Can- 
ningites, if we may be so termed, did not join 
the Government, but they came and joined 
ours; and whatever regard we may feel for 
them, we have not enlisted with them, so as to 
be bound to follow their fate and fortunes, or to 
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make their retention a condition of our remain- 
ing; and, indeed, if we had all gone out, I 
should certainly not have sat with them in the 
House of Commons, but should have taken an 
independent and separate position.”’ 

“We see from this letter,” remarks Sir 
H. Bulwer, “that the Canningite of the 
day was not a Whig—was not a Tory. 
What was a Canningite?” He goes on to 
answer this question by an ingenious dis- 
quisition, highly flattering to the Canning- 
ites, which will be best brought home to 
the comprehension of the present genera- 
tion by saying that they filled in 1827-1830 
an analogous position to that filled by the 
Peelites after 1846. 

No inspired prophet was needed to fore- 
tell that the Duke would not get on amica- 
bly or long with the Canningites. The 
first serious hitch occurred in March. The 
Corn Bill introduced by Canning in the 
preceding year had been defeated in the 
Lords by the Duke, who moved and car- 
ried an amendment “ That no foreign corn 
in bond should be taken out of bond until 
the average price of corn should have 
reached sixty-six shillings.” The Duke was 
naturally unwilling to concede as Prem- 
ier what he had successfully maintained 
as an opposition leader; and several en- 
tries in the Journal refer to the resulting 
differences : — 


** Tuesday, March 11th. 

**Cabinet on the proposed Corn Bill. The 
Duke strongly pressed his duty on warehoused 
corn, according to his amendment of last year, 
or a higher scale of duty. Huskisson could not 
agree to either. Peel took much the same view 
as Huskisson, and so did Melville. After a 
great deal of discussion, the Cabinet separated 
without any formal decision, but with an appar- 
ent understanding that the bill of last year 
should be again brought in, only with the addi- 
tion suggested yesterday by Huskisson. The 
Duke was evidently ill pleased to find so large a 
majority of his Cabinet against him on a point 
on which individually he committed himself last 
year, and he left the room without saying 
—— he agreed or not to Huskisson’s propo- 

” 


The Duke partially gave way ; but Charles 
Grant (Lord Glenelg), President of the 
Board of Trade, who was to move the pre- 
liminary resolutions, judged the proposed 
scale too high, and threatened resignation, 
which would have entailed the resignation 
of the rest of the Canningites : — 


‘Lamb did not say what he should do. 
Huskisson went at three to the King, to tender 
his resignation, and explained to the King the 
course of the transaction, and his reasons for 
retiring. The King urged him to stay by all 
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the arguments he might have been expected to 
use, complaining that he was abandoning his 
King; and Huskisson said that the King was a 
man of the world, and weuld theaefore under- 
stand his feelings by an illustration. It might 
often happer to a man in society to be obliged 
to fight a duel, when he knew be was in the 
wrong, but could not avoid being shot to prove 
that he was not a coward. He was obliged to go ; 
out without wishing to so. and without any pub- 
lic reason, merely that he might not be accused | 
of corruptly clinging to office. The King ad- 
mitted the force of the illustration, but asked 
if he could not go out provisionally, and return | 
again. This Huskisson said would only be a | 
juggle, which would at once be detected, and 
only be worse than staying in.”’ ‘ 


The Journal (March 26th) goes on to state | 
that, whilst they (the King and Huskisson) 
were talking, Sedan received a box 
from Peel, with a note to say that Grant | 
had yielded the point. “The King was 
delighted, told Huskisson to kiss his hand, 
as a token that he was to remain in, and 
they parted.” Another fertile source of 
discord was Greece. 








: ** April 2. 

** Cabinet this evening after dinner at Apsley 
House, to settle draft of a despatch to France, 
stating our proposuls for defining more clearly 
the objects of the treaty of London. As usual, 
much discussion and entire difference of opin- 
ion, the Duke, Ellenborough, and Aberdeen be- 
ing for cutting down the Greeks as much as 
possible; Huskisson, Dudley, and myself for ex- 
ecuting the treaty in the fair spirit of those who 
made it. The Duke, while he professes to 
maintain it, would execute it in the spirit of one 
who condemns it. The limits were proposed to 
be the Morea and islands, I again turged tha 
Livadia, or at least Attica, should be added; 
but nobody else supported this opinion. 

** Peel again repeated his opinion, that it 
would have been best to make Greece wholly in- 
dependent of Turkey. The Duke, on the con- 
trary, wishes to make her as dependent as pos- 


sible.”’ 
** Good Friday, April 4. 

** Cabinet at three, to settle draft of Dudley’s 
letter to Lord Granville about Greek affairs, con- 
taining our project for defining those points 
which were left vague in the treaty of London; 
renewed discussion whether Greece should follow 
the Porte in peace and war, in consequence of 
the suzerainty of the Porte. The Duke strongly 
for this; Huskisson, Peel, Dudley, myself 
against it. 


**He (the Duke) is evidently anxious to 
break with Russia. He has a strong personal 
feeling of dislike to Russia. He has violent 
quarrels with the Lievens, and thought himself 
not civilly received at Petersburgh. A 
many little things have contributed to set him 
against the Lievens. Mrs. Arbuthnot and Lady 
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Jersey, who have both influence over him, both 
hate Madame de Lieven. Madame de Lieven 
was foolish last year when Canning came in, 
and too openly expressed her joy at the Duke’s 
retirement, and was to a certain degree person- 
ally uncivil to him.’’ 


The most tale-telling entry is the brief 
one of May 22:— 


** The Cabinet has gone on for some time past 
as it had done before, differing upon almost 
every question of any importance that has been 
brought under consideration: — meeting to de- 
bate and dispute, and separating without decid- 
ing.” 


Commenting on this passage, Sir H. Bul- 
wer states that the second Lord a 
wit 
Cabinet Ministers, once said to him that he 
(Lord H.) had never known a Cabinet in 
which its members did not dispute more 
among themselves during their councils 
than they disputed with their antagonists in 
the House of Commons. It is probable that 
Mr. Pitt’s Cabinet and Lord Derby’s were 
exceptions to this rule; but I fancy that a 
peep behind the scenes would pretty gen- 
erally demonstrate that a Cabinet is more 
often held together by the same interests 
than by the same opinions.” The most 
marked exception was Lord Palmerston’s 
first Cabinet, after the secession of Mr. 
Gladstone, Mr. Sydney Herbert, and Sir 
James Graham in 1855. We have heard a 
deceased member of that Cabinet avow his 
belief that Lord Canning was made Gov- 
ernor-General of India, because, after the 
secession of his Peelite friends, he was the 
sole remaining member who maintained 
an independent opinion; the entire busi- 
ness of the Cabinet being thenceforth 
arranged and managed by Lord Lansdowne 
and Lord Palmerston. But it was a weak 
Cabinet, as regarded either debating or 
administrative talent; and the general 
break-up of parties has rendered a strong 
and perfectly harmonious Cabinet an im- 
possibility. “At all events” (continues 
Sir H. Bulwer) “the squabbles which, in 
Lord Palmerston’s language, I have been 
relating, are a natural prelude to the great 
quarrel which finally took place : a quarrel 
of which history may well desire to learn 
the particulars from biography — inasmuch 
as it is the starting-point of modern events. 
I speak of the quarrel between the Duke 
of Wellington and Mr. Huskisson, which 
led to Mr. Grant being succeeded by Mr. 
Fitzgerald at the Board of Trade, — which 
led to the election for Clare, — which led 
to. Catholic Emancipation,— which led, 
by a new defection in the Tory party, to 
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the Reform Bill,— which led to a complete 
social and political revolution in our coun- 
try.” 

The broad features of this quarrel are 
familiar to most readers. It really in- 
volved a great principle although it turned 
on a comparatively small matter: namely, 
how to deal with the two disfranchised 
boroughs of Penrhyn and Retford : — 


** March 12th. 

**The Cabinet dined at Ellenborough’s. 
After dinner we discussed what should be done 
about the proposed disfranchisement of Penrhyn 
— to be transferred to Manchester, and Retford 
to Birmingham. 

** Peel pro to transfer Penrhyn, and 
throw Retford into the Hundreds; Huskisson 
the reverse. Both wished to prevent establish- 
ing the rule that in all such cases the right 
should be transferred. Dudley was strongly 
for seizing the golden opportunity of giving 
members to great towns, and thus getting rid 
of the great scandal of the present state of our 
representation. I was clearly of opinion that 
we should be beat if we proposed to throw 
Penrhyn into the Hundreds; the Government 
upon a similar proposal as to Cornish boroughs, 
Grampound and Penrhyn; would it be wise to 
risk a third defeat as to Retford ?’’ 


Tt is an opinion held by political writers 
of weight, that if this golden opportunity 
had been seized, a'l sweeping measures of 
pemeetinny reform would have been in- 

efinitely postponed. At all events, we 
should not have seen Birmingham prepar- 
ing to march upon the capital to enforce 
its claim to representation. The case of 
Retford came before the House of Com- 
mons on the 19th of May. Huskisson, 
having taken a different line from Peel, 
went home and wrote a letter which he 
meant (though he did not specify it) 
merely as a conditional tender of his re- 
signation, i.e. if the Duke thought his con- 
tinuance in office would be inconvenient to 
the public service. The Duke treated it as 
an unconditional resignation, laid it as 
such before the King, and refused to listen 
to the attempted explanation in phrases 
which have become historical: “It is no 
mistake ; it can be no mistake, and it 
shall be no mistake.” Although the Duke 
was too unbending and was influenced by 
an obvious wish to get rid of Huskisson 
without regard to consequences, it must 
be admitted that Huskisson cut a sorry 
figure in the correspondence, and Lord 
Palmerston, with whom it was a point of 
honour to stand or fall with him, makes a 
better case for the Canningites as a body 
than for their chief. Their hesitation is 
amusingly described in the Journal : — 
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**T was going across the Parade towards 
Downing Street, at about two, when Dudley and 
Lamb called to me from the balcony of Mel- 
bourne House. I went up, and Dudley said he 
imagined the matter at an end. 

** Lamb also said that he thought we had no 
choice as to what we were to do. The whole 
thing evinced such a thorough determination to 
get rid of Huskisson, that it was quite time for 
all of us to retire also. 

**Dudley stroked his chin, counted the 
squares of the carpet three times up and three 
times duwn, and then went off in an agony of 
doubt and hesitation.” 


Lord Palmerston, Lord Dudley, and Lamb 
Lord Melbourne), agreed to meet at 
uskisson’s, who was then occupying an 

official residence in Downing Street :— 


** On arriving, I found Dudley and Lamb. 
Huskisson said he had sent his letter back again 
to the Duke, with a note to say that it had no 
reference to the appointment of his successor, 
and that he begged the Duke to open it, there- 
fore, and lay it before the King. We all left 
Huskisson together, and Dudley proposed we 
should walk up a little way, our cabriolets fol- 
lowing. He was in the middle, and said, 
* Well, now we are by ourselves in the street, 
and nobody but the sentry to hear us, let me 
know, right and left, what is meant to be done 
—‘*In” or *Out’’??’? I said ‘Out,’ and 
Lamb echoed * Out.’ ‘ Well,’ said Dudley, ‘I 
am under some embarrassment as to what I 
shall do. The King has been pleased to take a 
great fancy to me, and will, I am sure, be much 
offended if I go out. He and the Duke have 
both taken for granted that I mean to stay, at 
all events, and told me so, and I have neither 
affirmed nor denied their assumption, and they 
certainly are under an impression that I mean 
to stay. On the other hand, if you, Palmer- 
ston, who have all your life been in office with 
the Tories, feel it impossible to stay, how much 
more difficult must it be for me who never be- 
longed to that party, and who came in as the 
personal friend of Canning?’ He asked our 
opinion, and I said that 1 thought he would do 
best for his own credit and comfort by going 
out. . 


‘* He said the Colonial Office would be filled 
by a moderate Tory, a man of promise, a mem- 
ber of a noble Tory family. Lamb then said 
that for his part he did not happen to know any 
young member ofa Tory family, who was a 
man of promise ; but that upon Dudley’s own 
showing the character and complexion of the 
Government was to be altered first by with- 
drawing Huskisson, and then by putting in his 

lace a decided Tory. That this would decide 
im, at all events; that not being in the Cabi- 
net, and having no deliberate voice, his confi- 
dence in the Government must depend upon 
those who composed the Cabinet, and so great a 
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change as wasabout to take place must make 
him withdraw from his office. 

** Dudley said that there was something in 
attaching oneself to so great a man as the 
Duke. ‘ For my part,’ said Lamb, ‘J do not 
happen to think that he is so great a man; but 
that’s a matter of opinion.’ I left them, and 
on my return home wrote to the Duke a letter 
of resignation, which was to be sent to him 
early the next morning.” 


The public, who liked straightforward- 
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down: “ Aberdeen (who succeeded Lord 
i Dudley) called ay on Madame de 
Lieven. She said, ‘I am always glad to 
see you, but I am very sorry to see you 
Minister for Foreign Affairs , cecause I con- 
sider you Austrian, and an enemy to Rus- 
sia.” On his assuring her that she was 
mistaken, she goes on to say that she knew 
| well the Duke’s sentiments about Russia, 
}and she could tell him (Lord Aberdeen) 
what she had heard about himself only 


ness, sided with the Duke, and the Whigs, | two days ago. A countryman of his had 
who had thought themselves ungenerously met Esterhazy, the Austrian ambassador, 
thrown over by the Canningites, shouted in the streets, and Esterhazy, clapping him 
in unison, “Served them right.” The on the back, exclaimed: ‘Eh bien, mon 
King was sorely embarrassed : — 


cher, chacun & son tour, vous avez eu votre 
** The King had a large party at the Lodge | 


ministre ; & présent j’ai le mien.”’ 
during Ascot Races last week, and was much| During the de facto occupation of the 
puzzled to know upon what footing to place the 


throne of Portugal by Don Miguel in 
recent chan He did not like to admit that 1828, some thousands of the Portuguese 
the Duke had ill-used Huskisson, because all liberals, part of a defeated army, took 
had, of course, been done in his name and by refuge in England. Palmella, the ambas- 
his authority. He therefore tried to maintain! sador of Donna Maria da Gloria, received 
that Huskisson had determined to go, and the| an application from a thousand of them to 
Duke tried all he could to keep him. Some | act in Terceira against the Miguelites, and 


persons, however, who had his ear,and ven- 
tured to speak out to him, denied this to him in 
a manner which left him nothing to say, except 
* Well, I hate politics, and do not wish to quar- 
rel with you about them, so let us leave this 
topic.’ The Duke of Cumberland abused me 
for a democrat, saying it was all my fault, and 
that I had urged Huskisson to go out. To be 
well abused by H. R. H. is no mean praise. It 
is quite clear that the King is very much dis- 


notified his intended compliance with it to 
; the Duke, who vowed he would prevent 
them by force, and wrote him a violent 
‘letter of three sheets of paper, in which 
he said: “Monsieur le Marquis, I have 
‘conveyed to you the commands of his 
Majesty, and I expect you will obey 
them.” “Somewhat imperative language 
‘(adds Lord Palmerston) when used 


satisfied with the turn affairs have taken. He towards the ambassador of an independent 
says he wanted the Duke to have recourse to and allied sovereign, which would have 
Lord Lansdowne, but he would not. Cumber- sounded better had it been used towards a 
land says also that the Duke must have lost his | stronger power.” . . . “How well satisfied 
head not to have taken in Eldon. Grey, they , 





say, isangry that he had no proposition made 
tohim. Our party, though small, is very re- 
spectable.”’ 


The party, according to a subjoined list, 
then (June, 1828) consisted of eleven peers 
and twenty members of the House of 
Commons. Lord Goderich proposed their 
meeting at his house, with a view to re- 
organization; but Lord Palmerston ob- 
jected that this would have the appearance 
of putting themselves wnder his lead, 
“which, considering what an unfortunate 
display he made last December as head of 
a party, it would be by no means expedient 
for us to do.” One unexpected effect of 
the secession was to make the Government 


more liberal, which Lord Palmerston ac-! 


counts for by suggesting that “they may 
be disposed to do things when they have 
the credit of doing them ——— 
which they refused to do when it would 
have been supposed that we were urging 
them to do them.” On June 8th he sets 


I am, and have been every day since I 
| went out of office, that I have escaped 
from the embarrassment of choosing the 
precise points of difference with the Duke, 
at which it would have become absolutely 
necessary for me to quit his government.’ 


**In the mean time the King, towards the 
end of December, received the little Donna 
| Maria da Gloria at Windsor Castle with all the 
honours of sovereignty, the Duke, Aberdeen, and 
the other ministers being present. He was 
charmed with her, thought her like Princess 
Charlotte, well-mannered, and, above all, beau- 
tifully dressed in lace and diamonds. When 
he handed her to her carriage, he stopped to 
make her a farewell’speech, in which he ex- 
| pressed his hearty wish to see her restored to 
her throne. The child was so overcome with 
his kindness and her own difficulty of expressing 
, herself in French, that, as the readiest reply, 
' she instinctively threw her arms round his neck 
and kissed him, to thank him. This completely 
‘captivated him. He is particularly fond of 
children, and he said that everything else might 
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have been taught her, but this must have been 
her own. We shall see how this reception is to 
be reconciled with the line about Terceira and 
the general moral support given to Miguel.” 


We learn from these journals how long 
the seeds of the existing complications in 
Europe have been germinating. In Janu- 
ary, 1829, Lord Palmerston goes to Paris, 
and, after seeing the leading public men, 
sets down : — 


** The present administration is very Russian ; 
but there is growing up among public men a 
French feeling, and this is directed for its first 
object to the recovery of the provinces between 
the northern frontier and the Rhine — Belgium, 
in short, and part of the Prussian territory. 
The ultra-Liberals say they would support any 
minister who would recover this territory for 
France; and I am told that Pozzo di Borgo se- 
cretly assures France that, if in event of a gen- 
eral war in Europe they will side with Russia, 
Russia will assist them in obtaining this object. 


** The happiest thing for France would be a 
Government that would act upon the system of 
the late Duc de Richelieu (that is, [ presume, 
which would lean on Russian connection); but 
the difficulties are great, from the dearth of 
eminent public men. Buonaparte crushed 
everybody else, both in politics and war; he al- 
lowed no one to think and act but himself, and 
has left, therefore, nothing but generals of 
division and heads of departments, but no man 
fit to command an army or govern a country. 
France, however is prospering, and wants only 
peace to become powerful. The interest of her 
debt is only seven millions sterling, and her 
sinking fund for redemption of debt is three 
millions sterling; her taxes are light and her 


people happy.”’ 


Both Hausmann and Benedetti appear to 
have been anticipated by General Sebas- 
tiani in 1829: — 

**T dined at Flahault’s yesterday, and met 
Sebastiani and Talleyrand; the latter seems 
sunk and broken, and said but little; the former 
is a self-sufficient, consequential coxcomb, He 
maintained, in a loud voice and a declamatory 
style, that it is of great importance to a country 
to have a large capital town, as it tends to create 
a public opinion, and to advance the political 
freedom of the State; that Paris is not large 
enough, and ought to be forced; that the best 
mode of doing this would be to exempt from tax- 
ation for fifteen or twenty years all houses that 
should be built from this time for a certain pe- 
riod to come; — he not perceiving that a large 
* camtal town may be a good political establish- 


ment when it results from the activity of com-| ge 


merce, and arises spontaneously, but that an 
aggregation of stone and mortar is different 
from an aggregation of thinking beings. 

‘+ After dinner he did me the honour to tell 
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me, avec franchise, that it is a thousand pities 
that all parties and Government in England 
take so mistaken a view of the principle on 
which we ought to deal with France. It is es- 
sential and indi le to France to get back 
to the Rhine as a frontier; Landau and Sarre 
Louis are particularly necessary to her. So 
long as the policy of England is opposed to these 
resumptions, so long will it be impossible for 
cordial alliance to exist between England and 
France; and France, whose real interests lie in 
@ connection with England, will be led rather to 
seek to unite herself with Russia and Prussia, 
or any power that will aid her to accomplish 
these objects. Prussia— though at first sight 
interested to prevent these resumptions by 
France — might be bribed to acquiescence by 
slices from Austria or Saxony, or by Hanover. 
I expressed great doubts whether any party 
would be found in England sufficiently en- 
lightened to see this matter in this point of view, 
and thought it would be very difficult to per- 
suade the people to such an arrangement.’’ 


In a letter from Paris, dated December 
4th, 1839, Lord: Palmerston foretells with 
intuitive sagacity what must and did hap- 

n if the King, Charles X., were to carry 

is obstinacy up to the very hour of trial, 
and if he were backed by a courageous 
and desperate ministry: “Then and in 
that case the result would probably be a 
change of name in the inhabitant of the 
Tuileries, and the Duke of Orleans might 
be invited to step over the way from the 
Palais Royal; but as to any other change, 
it is out of the question. There are too 
many millions of proprietors of land and 
funds in France to let it be possible that 
ae should happen endangering the 
safety of either one property or the other.” 

Two successive proposals were made to 
Lord Palmerston to rejoin the Duke; the 
first of which was declined after an inter- 
view, in which Lord Palmerston explained 
that it would not suit him to come back 
without a complete reconstruction of the 
ministry ; meaning the admission of Lords 
Grey and Lansdowne, as well as the Can- 
ningites : — 

** Croker called on me a few days afterwards 
to try to persuade me to reconsider the matter. 
After talking some time he said, ‘ Well, I will 
bring the matter to a point. Are you resolved, 
or are you not, to vote for Parliamentary Re- 
form?’ I said, ‘I am.’ ‘ Well, then,’ 
said he, ‘* there is no use in talking to you any 
more on this subject. You and I, I am grieved 
to see, shall never sit on the same bench to- 
ther,’ 

*¢ Melbourne, the two Grants, Binning, Lit- 
tleton, Graham, Warrender, Denison, and one 
or two others, had met at my house a few days 
befure, to consider what we should do on the 
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motion which Brougham, was to make in favour 
of Parliamentary Reform and I and the Grants 
and Littleton had quite determined to vote for 
it. 

** As soon as Lord Grey was commissioned 
by the King to form an administration he sent 
for me.”’ 


Lord Palmerston had taken a prominent 
part in opposing the Duke’s foreign policy 
in 1830, and two speeches of his on the 
affairs of Portugal had attracted much at- 
tention by their liberality and comprehen- 
siveness of view. He was already marked 
out by public opinion for the seals of the 
Foreign Office when they were confided to 
him. And here begins the most distinct- 
ive portion of his career, that in which he 
took his own way, and that, consequently, 
by which he must principally be judged. 
Terdian affairs are so little understood in 
England, and commonly excite so little in- 
terest, that there is hardly any limit to the 
influence which a courageous self-willed 
Foreign Secretary may exert for evil or for 
good. It isonly when the country is fairly 
committed, or a crisis is at hand, or a war 
is actually raging, that the House of Com- 
mons begins to ask for papers, or the re- 
sponsible minister is required to enter into 
explanations with hiscolleagues. Such, at 
all events, was the position of Lord Pal- 
merston, until the Queen, at the sugges- 
tion of Prince Albert, signed a formal 
memorandum to the effect that her pleas- 
ure should be taken on all proceedings and 
despatches of the Foreign Office. The 
continental notion is that Lord Palmer- 
ston acted throughout on a fixed system or 
set of principles, favourable to representa- 
tive governments and unfavourable to 
kings, which he rigidly applied as circum- 
stances and events called for or seemed to 
call for them: and that this system was 
in marked opposition to Lord Aberdeen’s. 
This, we agree with the able author of 
“Thirty Years of Foreign Policy,” is alto- 
gether a mistake.* Lord Palmerston had 
no fixed system, and we should be ata loss 
to name any broad principle on which he 
differed from Lord Aberdeen. At the 
end of an ingenious attempt to reconcile 
Lord Palmerston’s Philhellenism in 1830 
with his subsequent support of Turkey, 
Sir H. Bulwer remarks :—“ I may, indeed, 
observe here that Lord Palmerston — 
though generally desirous to keep Eng- 
land on the side of liberal opinions — had 


* “Thirty Years of Foreign Policy. A History 
of the Secretaryships of the Earl of Aberdeen and 
Viscount Palmerston.” By the author (Mr. Mack- 
night) of ‘The Right Hon. B. Disraeli, M.P.; a 
terary and Poli Biography.” London, 1855. 





not any system of policy relative to for- 
eign states. His notion was that every 
question should be treated on its own 
merits, without regard to the actual alli- 
ances it might dissolve, or the future dan- 
gers it might provoke. ‘England,’ he 
said to me once, ‘is strong enough to brave 
consequences ;’ a theory which has its in- 
conveniences as well as its advantages.” 

When Lord Palmerston first entered the 
Foreign Office (November, 1830) the whole 
aspect of continental affairs had been 
changed by the Revolution of July. The 
French monarchy under the citizen king 
was regarded as a republic in disguise. 
Genuine monarchy was at adiscount. The 
late Duke of Devonshire, more than half 
in earnest, offered a wager that not a 
crowned head would be left in Europe 
within seven years. As Sir Henry Bul- 
wer describes the state of things, “ On 
all sides crowns were falling into the gut- 
ter.” The construction of a new kingdom 
out of the ruins of another was the first 
duty which devolved upon Lord Palmer- 
ston; and in performing it he fearlessly 
carried out his theory that England is 
strong enough to brave consequences. 
The real and substantial grievances which 
led the Belgians to demand a separation 
from Holland are lucidly exposed by Sir 
Henry Bulwer, and he has printed at 
a the Je letters and despatches 
of Lord Palmerston detailing the steps by 
which their independent existence under 
Leopold was recognized and guaranteed. 
“ The first stone of the structure built u 
by the allies of 1815 was then displaced. 
From that time it has been year by year 
falling to pieces. Thus the event which 
commenced the work of demolition, what- 
ever its merits, was so serious in its con- 
sequences, that it is worth while to inquire 
whether wisdom or necessity justified it.” 

Our limits prevent us from engaging in 
this inquiry, and we shall simply quote a 
few passages from the correspondence, to 
show the difficulties which Lord Palmer- 
ston encountered and overcome. It will 
incidentally appear from them that the 
grasping spirit of French diplomacy, as 
applied to Belgium and other frontier ter- 
ritories, is no invention of revived Impe- 

sm. 

On Talleyrand’s objecting to a proposal 
to unite Luxembourg to Belgium, that the 
French frontier in that direction was 


weak,— 


‘*T replied, that a nation of thrty-two mil- 
lions, of whom every man is born a soldier, 
need not be particular about frontiers, and that 
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the defence of their frontier must consist in men, | 
and not in bricks. He then said, Would there 
be no means of making an arrangement by 
which Luxembourg might be given to France ?”? | 


Finding this inadmissible, he said that | 
France would be satisfied with the cession 
of Philippeville and Marienburg :— 


**To this we of course positively objected. 
First, we had no power to give what belongs to 
B:lgium and not to us, and we could not, under 
the pretence of settling the quarrel between 
Holland and Belgium, proceed to plunder one 
of the parties, and that too for the benefit of one 
of the mediators, Besides, if France began, the 
rest might have a right to follow the example. 
At last we brought him to terms by the same 
means by which juries become unanimous — by 
starving. Between nine and ten at night he 
agreed to what we proposed, being, I have no 
doubt, secretely delighted to have got the neu- 
trality of Belgium established. [f Talleyrand 
complains that onr confidence in him seems 
abated, you may say that this was the natural 
consequence of our finding that he was aiming 
at obtaining for France territorial acquisitions, 
at the same time that France was crying out 
for non-intervention and peace.’® 


On February Ist, 1831, Lord Palmerston 
again writes to Lord Grenville, English 
Ambassador at Paris : — 


** Talleyrand sounded me as to my agreeing 
to naming the Duc de Nemours King of the Bel- 
gians. I told him we should look upon it as 
union with France, and nothing else, and it was 
for France to consider ali the consequences 
which such a departure from all her en 
ments must necessarily expose her to; that I do 
not believe the bulk of the French nation wish 
for Belgium at the price of a general war, and 
that I do not believe the bulk of the Belgians 
wish union with France or a French prince. 
The other three Powers are quite unanimous on 
the subject, and I must say that if the choice 
falls on Nemours, and the King of the French 
accepts, it will be a proof that the policy of 
France is like an infection clinging to the 
walls of the dwelling, and breaking out in 
every successive occupant who comes within 
their influence,” 


On the 15th of the same month, after 
stating that he had caused a Cabinet to be 
summoned, to take into consideration a 
formal communication to the French Gov- 
ernment, he writes : — 


** T confess that I like the aspect of their pro- 
ceedings less and less every day. Their assur- 
ances of friendship and peace are indeed inces- 
sant and uniform, but they continue actively 
preparing for war when nobody threatens them, 
and while every day disclose more and more 
their designs upon Belgium, and the underhand 
proceedings which they are carrying on with 
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reference to that coun They every day be- 
tray an unceasing disposition to pick a quarrel, 


‘and to treat us in a manner to which we can 


never submit. Pray take care,in all your 
conversation with Sebastiani, to make him un- 
derstand that our desire for peace will never 
lead us to submit to affront either in language 
or in act.”” 


' Very strong language was required to 
compel the French to abide by the conven- 
tion under which their troops entered Bel- 
gium. ; 


** Aug, 13, 1831. 

** Will the French Government withdraw 
their troops into France as soon as the Dutch 
have evacuated Belgium? Pray make them 
comprehend ali that hangs upon that decision. 

‘** Grey writes to you. He is peremptory on 
this point; and even if the Cabinet had the 
slightest wish to give way upon it— which 
they have not— public opinion in England 
would prevent them. It is, then, a question of 


war or peace, 


** We have had no Cabinet to-day upon your 
letter and your despatches, because we want to 
learn the result of my letter and Grey’s of Sat- 
urday last. Sebastiani and Soult apparently 
want to pick a quarrel with all their neighbours, 
or to compel everybody to submit to their inso- 
lence and aggressions — witness the language 
about Spain.”’ 


These passages should be carefully 
weighed at the present moment, when Eu- 
rope is asked to rely on the peaceful dispo- 
sitions and future good behavior of the 
French. They are receiving a rude lesson, 
and may be inclined to turn over a new 
leaf; but it is absurd to make Napoleon 
Ill. their scapegoat. Under every form of 
government — under the Restoration, the 
monarchy of July, the Republic, the Sec- 
ond Empire — they have been the same, and 
might have assumed the same motto : — 
“Jura negat sibi nata, nihil non arrogat ar- 

mis.”’ 


Effectively aided by the energy, sagacity, 
and diplomatic tact of M. Van de Weyer, 
Lord Palmerston brought the entire work 
in hand to a satisfactory conclusion. The 
kingdom of Belgium stands, and we trust 
will long remain, a firm and conspicuous 
monument of his statesmanship. Whilst 
the negotiations were in progress he was 
bitterly attacked by his former friend, Mr. 
Croker, for keeping back papers which 
(Mr. Croker contended) it was his duty to 
communicate to the Conference and the 
House. An interchange of personalities 
ensued, in the course of which the secret 
history of the “ New ‘Whig Guide” was un- 
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folded. Accordin 
thors were Lord 
Peel, and himself. 


to Mr. Croker, the au- 
almerston, Sir Robert 
“We three were the 
only culprits. I was editor. ‘The Trial 
(of Henry Brougham)’ was Peel’s. We 
each gave touches to the others’ contribu- 
tions, ‘but so slight as not to impair the au- 
thorship of any individual article. Idonot 
think Peel wrote any of the verses; Pal- 
merston wrote very little of the prose. 
Peel’s natural turn was humour, but he 
was extremely shy. of indulging it.” 

When Lord Palmerston was asked, in 
1859, with reference to a meditated com- 
mentary on the “New Whig Guide,” what 
share he had in it, he replied : — “I certainly 
did join in quizzing the Whigs at that time, 
but we have been very good friends since, 
and I-~would rather have nothing said about 
my share in it.” Disagreeable as the allu- 
sion to it must have been in 1831 for the 
same reason, the provocation given by him 
was almost irresistible. After suggesting 
that there was no especial reason for Mr. 
Croker’s taking the lead on such a subject, 
he said : — 


*¢ But it seems that, in the absence of the 
principal performers, he has been to-night al- 
lowed a whole benefit to himself. He has given 
us a display, part tragedy, part comedy, and 

rt tragi-comedy; and I wish I could encourage 

im by stating that he sustained each portion 
with equal success. Everybody knows that he 
is an exceedingly happy joker — happy some- 
times in his self-satisfaction; and while he con- 
fines himself to the light and comic strain he 
makes himself agreeable to everybody; but he 
must not attempt too much versatility. He may 
be a good statesman-of-all-work, but I assure 
him that he is not a good actor-of-all-work; and 
in his attempts at the heroic he is apt to con- 
found pathos with bathos, and to overleap the 
narrow bounds between the sublime and the ri- 
diculous. I recommend him, therefore, in fu- 
ture, if he wishes to preserve his reputation, to 
observe the rules laid down in some of his ear- 
lier and fugitive productions in the dramatic 
art — to cease to vex the grander passions of 
the soul — 


* To leave high tragedy, and stick to farce !’ 
He will thus yet afford much amusement; if 


it be not very natural, it will at least be very 
entertaining.”’ 


After expressing his surprise at an asser- 
tion of Lord Palmerston’s that he did not 
write for newspapers, and the manner in 
which it was cheered by his friends, Mr. 
Croker proceeded : — 


** Now, what he was about to say, he would 
assure his noble friend he would say in perfect 
good humour, He would say that if that cheer 





meant to insinuate that those who wrote for 
newspapers pursued a degrading occupation 
(Lord Palmerston nodded dissent,— his noble 
friend signified that he did not share that opin- 
ion; and he should not therefore say what he 
was about toutter. He might be allowed, how- 
ever, to observe, in reference to this topic, that 
if any person should hereafter collect those fu- 
gitive pieces which had been attributed to him 
(Mr. Croker) —with what justice the House 
would be presently able to judge — he repeated, 
that if such a collection should be made, and 
that the merits of those pieces should continne 
to be attributed to him, he should feel it his 
duty to do justice to his noble friend by declar- 
ing that some of the best and most remarkable 
were his (Lord Palmerston’s) own. He remem- 
bered well the days which he spent with his no- 
ble friend, not certainly in business of the grave 
importance which now occupied his noble friend’s 
time; — he recalled with pleasure those earlier 
days, in which they pursued and enjoyed, not 
indeed the ‘ search of deep philosophy,’ that the 
poet delighted to remember, but — 


* Wit, eloquence, and poesy — 
Arts which I loved, fcr they, my friend, were 


thine.’ ”’ 


Sir Henry Bulwer calls this encounter 
“a graceful and historical one ; ” apparently 
unconscious that it was fought with bor- 
rowed weapons. Lord Palmerston’s at- 
tack is a palpable imitation of Pitt’s sar- 
castic reference to Sheridan’s dramatic 
authorship, and the concluding sentences 
(the happiest) of Mr. Croker’s retort are a 

araphrase of Curran’s touching allusion to 

ord Avonmore. * 

Sir Henry Bulwer made Lord Palmer- 
ston’s acquaintance in 1831,and thus de- 
scribes the impression, personal and intel- 
lectual : — 


**T then for the first time made Lord Pal- 
merston’s acquaintance at a party at Lady 
Cowper’s, and still remember his appearance as 
that of a man in the full vigour of middle age, 
very well-dressed, very good-looking, with the 
large thick whiskers worn at that time. His 
air was more that of a man of the drawing- 
room than of the senate; but he had a clear, 
short, decisive way of speaking on business, 
which struck me at once. All the questions he 
put to me went straight to the point; and one 
could see that he was gathering in information 
for the purpose of fortifying opinions.’ 


* “ Yes, my Lord, we can remember those nights 
without any other regret than that they can never 
more return, for 


We spent them not in toys, or lust, or wine, 
But search of deep philosophy, 
Wit, eloquence, and poesy — 
Arts, — I loved, fur they, my friend, were 
thine.” 


—Phillips’s Specimens of Trish Eloquence, p. 133; 
and see Earl Stanhope’s Life of Pitt, p. 97. 
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It is a great advantage to a biographer, 


giving colour and distinctness to his work, | p 


to have been mixed up with the events he 
describes, and to have associated on inti- 
mate terms with the leading personages 
engaged in them. Besides placing Lord 
Palmerston bodily and vividly before us at 
different phases of his career, Sir Henry 
Bulwer’s pages are frequently enlivened by 
incidental reminiscences or sketches of his 
contemporaries, e. g.: — 


** In 1835 M. de Torreno had become Prime 
Minister in Spain, succeeding M. Martinez de 
la Rosa, the first constitutional minister who 
ruled in Spain. M. Torreno had been one of 
the first deputation that had originally applied 
to Mr. Canning for assistance against Napoleun; 
a man of great ability, both as a statesman and 
as a debater, bold, not over scrupulous, gallant, 
as fond of pleasure as of business, and accus- 
tomed to take the lead in one and the other. 
Mr. George Villiers, the late Lord Clarendon, 
was English minister. To great charm of man- 
ners and an acute intellect he joined that self- 
confidence which high birth and high fashion 
usually confer. 

** Two clever men brought together in public 
affairs either like one another very much or not 
at all; and M. de Torreno and Mr. George Vil- 
liers liked one another not at all. In the land 
of the serenade and the guitar it is always pre- 
tended that love and politics go hand-in-hand, 
and the old question of qui est elle was raised on 
this occasion * —I am far from saying with 
reason, for there were public motives suffi- 


ciently evident for inducing Mr. Villiers to see 


things with different eyes than those of M. Tor- 
reno.”’ 


Constantinople, to which Sir H. Bulwer 
was sent as Secretary of Embassy by Lord 
Palmerston, in 1838, supplies some appro- 
priate subjects for his pen: — 


** The Grand Vizier Klosreu was a shrewd, 
bold, illiterate barbarian, who was rather proud 
of being shorter and stouter than any other man 
in office; he had, however, great influence over 
the Sultan, and great authority over the Mus 
sulman population, who respected him from the 
knowledge that he was ready to have every man 
in the empire drowned, shot, poisoned, or de- 
capitated, if it was necessary to carry out the 
views of himself or his master, 

*¢The French and English ambassadorial 
residences were then fixed, within a stone’s 
throw of each other, at Therapia—a small 
village fronting the entrance into the Black 
Sea; and the two ambassadors, Admiral Rous- 
sin and Lord Ponsonby, each went to his win- 
dow on getting out of bed, the one at six in the 


* The first thought of the celebrated Lecocq, 
when called in to investigate a crime, was invari- 
ably, Trouvez-moi la femme. 
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morning, and the other at six in the afternoon, 
repared to see, without surprise, the i 
fleet anchored under their eyes. It was perhaps 
the only point on which these representatives of 
the two countries agreed. Both men eccentric, 
with great energy and ability, the one a phi- 
losopher, the other a fine gentleman — self- 
willed, and assuming rather to direct their gov- 
ernmerts than to be directed by them, were 
united by a common apprehension, in which each 
encouraged the other. This apprehension was, 
no doubt, an exaggerated one, but it could not be 
considered as altogether absurd.’’ 


The requirements of a commercial treaty, 
which Sir H. Bulwer was especially anxious 
to procure, brought him into frequent con- 
tact with the French Secretary of Em- 
bassy :— 


**M. Bilcocq was a charming man; he sang 
beautifully; he excelled in calembourgs; he was 
naturally very clever; he had an excellent edu- 
cation, and an unhesitating good opinion of him- 
self, 

** He received my proposals characteristically. 
* Pardon, my friend,’ said he, ‘ when you have 
studied these commercial questions a year, here 
at Constantinople, when you have been endeav- 
ouring to draw up something like a treaty on 
that knowledge, you will be yet a year in your’ 
negotiations with this stupid Government before 
you get into the position which our embassy oc- 
cupies in this matter. Thus, if you please, we 
will act singly, or each take his own way, for I 
have no wish to gain you credit by the aid of 
my experience.’ 

**T thus saw that I should not only obtain no 
aid, but that probably I should have to count 
with the opposition of my agreeable colleague; 
and a little more knowledge of the locality made 
me discover that every embassy considered it- 
self, if not the enemy, the rival of the other.”’ 


Not at all discouraged, the English secre- 
tary persevered, with the concurrence of 
his chief, till the affair was sufficiently 
advanced to be submitted to the Sul- 
tan :— 

‘+ The general spirit of our proposals was laid 
before Mahmoud; in the destruction of monop- 
olies the astute and determined old man saw the 
means of bringing Europe and his rebellious vas- 
sal (the Pacha of Egypt) into differences, and 
the order was given to sign without an hour’s 
delay. I was summoned to the country-house 
of the Reis Effendi, or Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, near whom I was encamped; our head 
dragoman, Mr. Alexander Pisani, came quietly 
to meet us. We passed the whole day copying 
and translating. At ten Lord Ponsonby 
dropped down in his caique, and we woke the 
next morning with the treaty concluded. 

** The next morning also the fact was known, 
to the utter horror and surprise of my friend 


Bilcocq — 
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‘*¢ Est il possible, mon cher, que vous nous 
avez joué ce tour la?’ 

*** Quel tour? Seulement nous avons trouvé 
possible, ce que vouz avez cru impossible.’ 

** « Mais que faire?’ 

‘** Nothing more easy, my dear fellow; here 
is a copy of our treaty. Do you have another 
copy made, and sign it to-day, and then let the 
Journal at Smyrna (a journal in the French 

ay) say that this happy result was entirely 
brought about by Admiral Roussin’s influence, 
and your great knowledge of commercial 
affairs.’ 

‘**M. Bilcocq laughed heartily, shook me by 
the hand, and followed my advice. 

**T have gone with some detail into this af- 
fair, not only because it was an interesting 
epoch in my own life, and that narration is im- 

roved by these personal episodes, but because 
it brings out Lord Palmerston’s character. 
The whole of this affair had been managed with- 
out instructions from him, and with little com- 
munication with him, Another minister might 
have been sore at anything done in this way, or 
sought to give himself the credit of doing it. 
But Lord Palmerston was above all petty feelings 
of this kind. He got Lord Ponsonby raised in 
the peerage, named me to the post I most wished 
for,— Secretary of Embassy at Paris —and 
mentioned in a very flattering manner my ser- 
vices in Parliament. 

*« It is in this way that a chief attaches those 
who serve under him and makes them zealous 
in serving him well.”’ 

Lord Palmerston attached great import- 
ance to commercial treaties, and prided 
himself on the number (fourteen, we be- 
lieve) he had conducted or initiated. But 
what he deemed his masterpiece in nego- 
tiation and diplomacy was the “ Quadruple 
Alliance Treaty,” signed in London, April 
22nd, 1834. “This treaty,” he writes to 
his brother, May 12, 1834, “was a capital 
hit, and all my own doing.” The con- 
tracting parties were England, France, 
Spain, and Portugal; the powers against 
which it was directed, Russia, Prussia, and 
Austria. It was the unfurling of the flag 
of constitutiunal government against des- 
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tism. Sir H. Bulwer says of it: “ Au- 
acity and safety went hand-in-hand. To 
select noble ends, to pursue them boldly, 
and achieve them peaceably, is statesman- 
ship; and after the signature of the Quad- 
ruple Allianee Lord Palmerston held the 
rank of a statesman on the continent of 
Europe.” This treaty, his own cherished 
work, did not prevent him, when the Syrian 
complications arose in January, 1840, from 
co-operating with Russia, Tada and 
Austria, in opposition to France; a deci- 
sive proof that he was not to be diverted 
from what he thought the public good by 
any superficial notion of consistency. 

e present publication stops at the res- 
ignation of the Whig Ministry in 1841, 
and we must on any comprehensive 
review of Lord Palmerston’s foreign policy 
till it has been fully unfolded by the biog- 
raphy. Some questionable episodes are to 
come; but so as we have seen yet, he 
is shown to have been uniformly actuated 
by an elevated sense of national dignity 
and a — appreciation of national inter- 
ests. the final judgment of his states- 
manship what it may, we. feel confident 
that the estimate of the personal qualities 
of the man will be all that admiring friends 
could anticipate or faithful adherents can 
desire. His generosity, loyalty, straight- 
forwardness, excellent sense, fine temper, 
and affectionate disposition, shine out in 
these pages without a speck; and an un- 
erring proof of his conscious hunesty of 
purpose and good faith is the frankness, 
verging on indiscretion, with which he un- 
bosoms himself in his journals and corre- 
spondence, laying bare every motive that 
actuated him in the most trying circum- 
stances and emergencies. It is this frank- 
ness, judiciously turned to account by the 
a that will make this Life (with 
a single exception, Earl Stanhope’s “ Life 
of Pitt”) the most valuable contribution 
to the annals of English statesmanship that 
English literature can boast. 





Lrrrett’s Livine AGE contains a poem enti- 
tled ‘* Autumn Woods,”’ which is credited to the 
English peeiodical entitled Public Opinion. 
An American author, W. C. Bryant, has be- 
haved toworbs this periodical with great injus- 
tice. Some forty years before Public Opinion 


was started, he wrote and published the poem 
in question, an act which may be called plagia- 
rism by anticipation, and which has the effect 
of depriving the English weekly of whatever 
credit, great or little, might be gained by a 
first publication. N. Y. Evening Post. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
TWO WAYS OF LOOKING AT IT. 


Dunner had been served and Mr. Eger- 
ton was half through his soup before Cap- 
tain Verschoyle made his appearance. 

“You must pardon me bor being late, 
sir,” he said, with a look on his counte- 
nance which checked the banter in which 
his old friend had been about to indulge. 

Captain Verschoyle several times during 
dinner broached topics of conversation, 
but with such an effort that they invariably 
broke down. At length, when they had 
drawn up to the fire, and there was no 
chance of being disturbed, the old man 
laid his hand kindly on his companion’s 
shoulder, saying, “ What’s the matter, 
Charlie? has anything gone wrong ?” 

Captain Verschoyle gazed gloomily into 
the fire, as he poe ch os 

“No, nothing has gone wrong, only Mr. 
Crewdson has just shown me that I am a 
cowardly scoundrel.” 

“Ah! I’ve had the same idea myself,” 
growled Mr. Egerton; then, raising his 
voice, he added, “ but, confound his impu- 
dence, he needn’t come here to tell you 
that.” 

“T have been sneering at that man since 
ever I saw him,” continued Captain Vers- 
choyle, speaking to himself, and giving no 
heed to Mr. Egerton’s remarks. “I 
thought him one of the biggest fools in 
the world. I scarcely thought him worthy 
of common civility, and turned up my 
eyes at the bare idea of any woman be- 
stowing a thought on him. Now, if any 
one asked me to name a man of honour 
and a gentleman, I’d say Josiah Crewd- 
son.” 

“Why, what for?” said Mr. Egerton, in 
considerable amazement. 

Captain Verschoyle suddenly jumped 
up, pushed his chair aside, and exclaimed, 
“T’ve been a coward, a villain, a scoundrel. 
You know, sir, it’s all about Miss Fox. 
Almost from the first time I saw her I 
cared for her more than I had ever done 
for any other girl. I tried all I could to 
make her think about me, and I wasn’t at 
peace until I was sure she loved me; and 
then I thought I had done a foolish thing, 
and must get out of it. I came to you, but 
I persuaded her to go to York. And be- 
cause she didn’t arrive there the very day 
I expected her, I, regardless of conse- 
quences to her, went off to Leeds to see 
her. Mr. Crewdson’s sisters, thinking she 
was going to marry their brother, did not 
approve of this, and said a great deal. I 
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can’t quite explain it, but it seems that if 
a young lady of their persuasion receives 
a visit from a soldier, it in some way com- 

romises her. And, though she had the 

ay before refused young Crewdson, by 
Jove, sir! he was plucky enough to de- 
fend her when she was attacked by his 
sisters, saying that I had her father’s con- 
sent, and was going to marry her.” 

“ Well, but wasn’t it true?” 

“True? no, I was playing a game of 
fast and loose with her. i retended that 
I wanted to marry her, and that she was 
treating me very hardly because she dared 
not disobey her father, whose consent she 
was sure would never be given; and all 
the time I wanted to get out of it. I 
never intended to marry her. I knew I 
loved her better than all the world, but 
my pride wouldn’t allow me to make her 
my wife.” 

“Of course not, as you said yourself, 
the very idea is absurd. Why, you told 
me her father kept a shop,” said Mr. Eger- 
ton. 

“ Absurd or not, I intend doing it.” 

“You do?” roared the old man in his 
gruffest voice. “ You’ll surely never make 
such a fool of yourself. Why should 
you? Who'll be the wiser, except a few 
out-of-the way people, who, if they made 
their appearance among your set, would be 
laughed at. Nonsense, Charlie, you'll 
think better of it.” 

“IT hope not,” said Captain Verschoyle 
firmly. “One reason is, that I never rested 
until I had destroyed the peace of her 
innocent life, and caused her to reject a 
man who is a hundred times more worthy 
of her thanIam. Another is, that I love 
her with all my abominably selfish heart. 
And don’t think, sir, all this is caused by 
young Crewdson’s visit ; before he came I[ 
felt I couldn’t part with her, and intended 
seeing her to-morrow.” 

“You'll be cut,” said Mr. Egerton, nod- 
ding his head sententiously ; “ nobody will 
receive her, and all your relations will turn 
their backs upon you.” 

“Let them, it’s very little good they 
ever did me, except patronize me and 
make me discontented.’ 

“You'll require to leave your regiment. 
You can’t stay there, you know; and then 
good-bye to all your visions of military 
glory.” 

“ Yes, I know all that, but 

“But you are determined to be an ass,” 
said the old man with a sneer; “and for 
whom? The baby-faced daughter of a 
country shop-keeper. Pshaw!” 

Captain Vered oyle turned scarlet, and 
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then Taal pale as he said, with his face to 
Mr. Egerton — 

“ Perhaps I may as well tell you, sir, that 
= have now reached the limit of my for- 

earance. If Miss Fox will honour me 
with her hand, I shall be as proud of 
being her husband as if she were the 
daughter ‘of a duke. 
wife, I will take care that no one treats her 
with less respect than they would if the 
bluest blood in England flowed in her 
veins.” 


And when she is my ! 
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a woman to make a man happy, she ought 
to do it.” 

Before twelve o’clock the following day 
Captain Verschoyle arrived at Miss Fletch- 
= house, where he inquired for Miss 

Ox. 

“Please, sir, they’re gone,” said the 
little maid. 

“Gone!” said Captain Verschoyle. 
“ Gone where ? ” 

“T don’t know, please, sir; but mistress 
and Miss Dorothy went away an hour ago 


Mr. Egerton jumped up, and slapped histo the train. Perhaps you'd like to see 


godson on the back. 


“Give me your hand, Charlie, for I'm! 


roud of you,” he cried. 


asn’t spoiled you yet, my boy, and you’re | which h 


worthy of your father’s name. As for 
oung Crewdson, here’s three cheers for 
im, and good luck to him next time. 
He’s a Briton, that fellow, though he is a 
Quaker.” 

There was some further giving way to 
their mutual good feelings, and then Mr. 
Egerton said — ‘ 

“ Come now, let us have up some more 
wine, and then we’ll settle to business, for 
we have forgotten one very important 
point;” and making an inexpressibly 
droll face he said, “How about your 
mother ?” 

“Yes, I have thought about her, and I 
see no way of managing her. Of course 
the Hanburys will consider I have acted 
unfairly to them as well as to Dorothy, 
and will feel keenly any slight my mother 
might put upon her.” 

“Humph! I don’t often take a scheme 
in hand, and it’s many a year since I 
tackled her ladyship; but we have had 
tilts before now, and I have not always 
come off second best. What do you say, 
will you trust your cause to me?” 

“ Most thankfully.” 

“ Well, I shan’t explain my tactics, but 
T'll do my best to show my talent as a 
diplomatist .” 

Captain Verschoyle laughed heartily at 
the idea of the encounter. “I shall go 
and see Dorothy to-morrow morning,” he 
said, “and after that I shall decide my 
movements. I hope, after all, her father 
will be brought to give his consent.” 

“ Of course he will,” replied Mr. Eger- 
ton; “and after you have seen the young 
lady I shall call upon her and Miss Fletch- 
er. I'll forgive your getting married, 
Charlie, since she is not one of those 
town madams whose hollow shams would 
have been more than your old godfather 
could have swallowed. She has a sweet 
innocent face, and if it is in the power of 





Jane.” . 
So Jane came, but all the information 


“The world | she could give was, that a letter had come 


caused them to leave unex- 
en and she rather thought Miss 

orothy had returned home. She could 
not say for certain, however, as mistress 
did not say; she only told her she would 
—_ when they reached their journey’s 
end. 

Captain Verschoyle did not wait to hear 
more, he rushed away hardly stopping to 
draw breath until he reached the station; 
but the London train had gone. He asked 
one or two of the porters if two ladies — 
whom he described — had been passengers 
by it, and one man said “ Ves,” but 
whether they were going to London or not 
he could not say. 

Captain Verschoyle returned to Daring- 
ton, consulted with Mr. Egerton, wrote a 
letter to Nathaniel Fox, and by the next 
morning’s train started with his old friend 
for London. 

Mr. Egerton was dropped at his club, but 
Captain Verschoyle went on to Egmont 
Street. Her ladyship was in her own 
room, and thither her son, by her desire, pro- 
ceeded to see her. “ Why, mother, what’s 
the matter?” he exclaimed, as soon as 
their first greetings were over, and they 
were alone. “I expected to find you tear- 
ing your hair, and Audrey in a strait 
waistcoat. Where is she?” 

“Oh, don’t speak of her, Charles! and 
lay aside all jesting, for I assure you our 
trouble is a very serious one.” 

Captain Verschoyle looked very grave 
as he drew a chair to the fire, and sat . 
down prepared to listen to the domestic 
tragedy. “What has she been doing?” 
he asked. 

“T need not tell you, Charles, all I have 
sacrificed for that ungrateful girl.” 

“No, mother,” quickly interposed her 
son, dreading a repetition of the oft-told 
tale. “I know you have been very good 
to us both.” 

“Yes; but you can never understand 
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how entirely I have forgotten myself for 
her sake. You remember the new dresses 
I gave her so recently to go to Dyne 
Court with, and the trouble I had to get 
an invitation. I nearly asked Mr. Ford 
for it, entirely on her account; for cer- 
tainly I should not have sought to be the 
guest of a man who had probably been 
one of your grandfather’s tradespeople. 
But as I thought it was to secure her a 
good establishment, I was content. The 
man paid her the greatest attention, and 
she seemed delighted with her prospects, 
and quite secure of the match. Suddenly, 
and apparently without any reason, she in- 
formed me that she could not marry Mr. 
Ford, and asked me to take her away. 
Well, off we went, and Iso managed that 
the old man never suspected the cause, 
but set it down to my nervous fears about 
her health. Of course I tried to discover 
her reason for this extraordinary conduct, 
and I was led to believe it was owing to 
a whim of which she began to feel rather 
ashamed. You know how all this would 
try my nerves, my dear boy, I assure you 
they felt shattered. When your Aunt 
Spencer asked me to go to Beauwood for 
a few days, I felt it was a duty to accept, 
and went, though very reluctantly. And 
would you believe it, Charles, while I was 
absent Mr. Ford came here, and that mis- 
erable girl refused him. He’s a million- 
naire!—a Croesus! His wealth is fabu- 
lous! He could give her anything she 
wished for, and make any settlement we 
chose to name; and she absolutely refused 
to marry hi 

“Well, you have amazed me 
exclaimed Captain Verschoyle — “ she 
seemed to have made up her mind 
to have the old fellow. But really, 
mother ——” 

“Wait. You have not heard the worst,” 
interrupted Lady Laura, “Let me give 
you her reason.” 

“Oh! there is a reason?” 

“Yes. The reason is” —and here her 
ladyship bowed her head in mock obedi- 
ence to her daughter’s decision — “ that 
she has accepted, and intends to become 
the wife of that poverty-stricken, quixotic 
fellow Dynecourt.” 


;* 


js By J ny Mh don’t on - i Au- 
ey mar ecourt. possible!” 
“Tt shall be, if Ican make it so. The 


idea of the man having the impertinence 
to propose to a girl like Audrey, my 
daughter, on an income of six hundred a 
year. He came too, with as much assur- 
ance as if it had been sixty thousand. I 
think I rather surprised him. I did not 
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spare them, I assure you, and he could not 
say a word, but sat looking at Audrey, 
who, with great want of delicacy, came 
into the room ten minutes after he arrived, 
and said she desired to be present.” 

“Well, mother, you have electrified 
me! Wonders will never cease! Fancy 
Audrey marrying for love!” 

“Good gracious, Charles! is that the 
way you take it?” exclaimed Lady Laura. 
“Have you so little affection for your 
sister that you can calmly allow her to 
disgrace herself by marrying a man who 
can only give her a poky house in a bye 
street, ph a new bonnet once a year?” 

“Don’t be absurd, mother. You know 
Dynecourt comes of as good a family as 
any man in England, and as far as the 
name goes, there’s not a woman living but 
might be proud to bear it.” 

“May fom you if people can live on 
their long pedigree and ancient name ? ” 

“ Certainly not ; but Audrey and Dyne- 
court are not wholly dependent on these. 
I know you must be disappointed, mother, 
because you have always hoped so much 
for her. And I would rather she had 
chosen a man who was able to give her 
what, at least, she has been accustomed 
to; but as to the two men, although Ford 
is a very decent fellow, I congratulate 
myself on my exchange of brothers-in- 
law.” 

“Thank you, Charles,” said his mother, 
in her most severe tone; “I might have 
known if there was any way by which you 
could add to my annoyance you would 
choose it. Why I should trouble myself 
about you and Audrey I cannot tell, for 
never was a mother so utterly disregarded 
and scoffed at.” 

“Don’t say that, for you know it is not 
true, mother. But if you and I were to 
talk for ever, we cannot alter the fact that 
Audrey loves this man, and knowing that, 
I do not see that we have any right to 
prevent her inarrying him because he dves 
not ? * to have as much money as we 
wish. e has to accept the wants, and 
do without the luxuries, and if she is con- 
tent, let us try and make the best of it, 
and not damp all the poor girl's happi- 
ness.” 

“Tl do nothing of the kind! ” exclaimed 
Lady Laura, passionately. “J see through 
it all. Your sister and you may be very 
clever, but you cannot blind me. You 
have been laying your plans together to 
wheedle me out of a trousseau and a wed- 
ding such as she wants. You may both 
save —_— the trouble, for I assure 
you, if she and her fine lover choose to 
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marry, they can do so when and how they 
lease, but not one farthing do they get 

m me.” 

“Come, come, mother, you don’t mean 
that.” 

“ Indeed, Charles, I do mean it.” 

“What! you will allow your only 
daughter to leave her home as if she had 
no one in the world to care for her but 
the man who is taking her from it?” 

“My only daughter has shown no 
more consideration for me than my only 
son.” 

“Oh! very well, then you compel me 
to take my father’s place,” replied Captain 
Verschoyle. “I cannot give her much, 
but she shall have as good an outfit as I 
can provide, and I shall take apartments, 
from which she can be properly and de- 
cently married. However, long before it 
comes to this, mother, I trust your good 
sense and right feeling- will return; just 
now you are allowing disappointment to 
get the better of you.” 

“Charles, how dare you speak to me in 
this manner!” cried Lady Laura. “Oh! 
nobody else can have two such ungrateful, 
unfeeling children!” and she took refuge 
in her handkerchief. 

“T had better leave you, or we may lose 
our tempers,” said her son, “which would 
be injurious to you and very unbecoming 
in me;” and he walked out of the room. 

« Poor old lady!” he thought, “she little 
dreams of the bitter draught which will 


follow this pill. We must let her get- 


breath before anything of mine is men- 
tioned. It is really hard lines for her, 
after all her hopes, to find us making 
such marriages as we two seem bent 
upon.” 

“TI shall go down to Fryston to-mor- 
row,” he continued; “I wonder if they 
have taken her there or to Devonshire. I 
expect it has turned out as Crewdson 
feared, and the old man has got scent of 
the thing. Serves me right for not doing 
it at once. But he must give in, for have 
her I will. Come in,” he said aloud, in 
answer to a knock at the door. “Well! 
you most inconsistent of all your inconsis- 
tent sex, come here and let me look at 
you, that I may see if you are some 
changeling, or still my very sister Au- 


“Qh, Charley, I am so glad to see 
ou!” 
he Ah! you’re longing to have my scold- 
ing about this Dynecourt affair over. 
Now look at me, and answer the followin 
questions. Have you well considered 
you are going to give up? For, accord- 
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ing to mamma’s account, you will have to 
do without a great many things very dear 
to you.” 

Audrey nodded her head. 

“ And you care sufficiently for this man 
to share his life ?” 

“ Yes, I feel like dear old Elia. I wish I 
could throw the remainder of our joint 
existences into a heap, that we might share 
them equally. Itis of no use disguising 
it, Charley; I have taken the disease in 
its most aggravated form, and it’s going 
very hard with me.” Then, looking into 
his face, she said, “You will try to like 
him, Charley? and say you hope we may 
be happy.” 

“I do from the very bottom of m 
heart,” he answered, kissing her. “An 
as for Dynecourt, he’s a capital fellow, 
and I shall be proud to call him brother. 
Why, Audrey, you crying! I have not 
seen you cry since you were a child. 
Nonsense, you stupid thing. The old lad 
is a little on stilts just now, but she wi 
come all right, only give her time. You 
must not mind her being disappointed ; 
that is only natural, you know. hen do 
you want to run away from us?” 

“Oh, Geoffrey says as soon as we can 

et a house. I tell him he is afraid that 
shall change my mind; but there is no 
fear of that now.” 

“Well,” said her brother, “you know I 
will do all I can to smooth matters for 
you; and if mammais cross, we must not 
seem to notice it.” 

So, acting on this principle, they tried 
to make themselves pleasant and e- 
able during dinner, but Lady Laura 
would have none of their amenities. She 
wore her most injured air, and seldom 
spoke, unless to beg her daughter not to 
laugh, as it jarred upon her nerves; or to 
ask her son not to speak quite so loud, as 
her head would not stand it. 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
TRUE TO EACH OTHER. 


“ AupREY,” said Captain Verschoyle, as 
they sat chatting together next mornin 
after breakfast, “I’ve something to tell 
you. Do you know I am more in love 
than I ever was before ?” 

“You in love! Nonsense, Charley — not 
seriously ?” 

“Yes, seriously,” he replied, stretching 
himself, so as to a ly eos at his ease ; 
“so much so that I have asked the girl to 


marry me.” 
“Who is she?” exclaimed Audrey, in 
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amazement. “Any one I know? Not 
Miss Bingham ?” 

“No,” laughed her brother, “I think she 
had better marry old Ford, as a sort of 
squaring up of matters properly. But it’s 
somebody you have seen.” 

“Some one I have seen. Oh! I should 
never guess, Charlie, unless it be Edith 
Stapleton; but then she has only been a 
widow three weeks.” 

“Don’t be absurd,” said Captain Vers- 
choyle; “what should put her into your 
head?” 

“ Why, because you were so desperately 
in love with her once. I remember when 
you heard she was going to marry Colonel 


Stapleton you were frantic, and walked 
in front of her window almost a whole 
night.” 


“ Yes, I recollect that too,” laughed Cap- 
tain Verschoyle; “that night cured me. 
I got a horrid cold, and sneezed all the 
love out of my head I suppose, for certainly 
it had never got beyond that weak part of 


my body.” 

“ had this is, you think, a different phase 
of the tender passion? You have had 
much experience, you know, Charlie, with- 
in my memory.” , 

“Yes, but all differing from this. I 
know that naturally I am a very selfish 
fellow, but somehow I feel I could give up 
everything for the sake of this girl.” 

“Do tell me who she is, Charles; then 
I shall know whether I am to put faith in 

ou.” 
‘ “Well,” said Captain Verschoyle, feel- 
ing rather nervous, “you remember that 
pretty Quaker child we saw at Ply- 
mouth ?” 

“ Yes.” 

" “Then, regardless of grammar, that’s 
er.” 

“Now I know you are laughing,” said 
Audrey, puzzled to understand what he 
meant. 

“Indeed I am not. I am quite serious. 
I will tell you all about it. en in Lon- 
don, after leaving Dyne Court, I went to 
the Paddington station to inquire about 
my boxes: there, to my surprise, I met 
Mrs. Fox and her daughter. They had 
come up to visit another daughter, a Mrs. 
Hanbury, who lives at Fryston. And see- 
ing they were in a dilemma because of not 
meeting her as they had expected, I, in re- 
turn for their kindness to me, volunteered 
to conduct them safely to Shoreditch. Mrs. 
Hanbury took me for a friend of her 
mother’s, and invited me to dinner. As I 
was alone, and did not know very well how 
to pass my time, I accepted, and went 
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down the next day. I found they lived in 
a charming house, knew very nice people 
— Dynecourt, by the way, visited there — 
and altogether were a most refined and 
agreeable family. Miss Fox was going to 
remain there, and perhaps that induced me 
to make another visit to them, and so it 
went on until I found myself over head 
and ears in love. At first I thought it 
would share the fate of my other amours, 
and the flame would die out before it was 
well kindled. But instead of that it has 
gone on increasing, until I am worried 
with fears that her bigoted old father, who 
has a horror of soldiers, won’t give his 
consent, and the child, I believe, would be 
frightened to death at the idea of marrying 
without it.” 

“You don’t mean to say you have asked 
her father?” said Audrey, in amazement. 

“Of course I have. What else would 
you have me to do?” replied her brother 
sharply. 

“Well, I suppose, nothing,” said Au- 
drey; “only I wonder if you remember 
—” and she stopped, not knowing how to 
finish her sentence. 

“T know what you mean,” said Captain 
Verschoyle, in a defiant voice; “ you won- 
der because he keeps a shop; and suppose 
he does, what difference does that make to 
her, or to my love for her? She is as 
much a lady in education, thought, and 
feeling as any one I know.” 

“Oh! I am sure of that, Charlie. You 
remember how much I admired her, and 
how astonished I was to find that you had 
not been more impressed with her beauty. 
Still I must -' am surprised at your 
having overcome all the notions you have 
hitherto held. It will be very awkward 
for you; everybody will naturally ask 
‘who was she?’” 

“Well! and let them ask. I do not 
care. If they have no more feeling for me 
than that, I am well rid of such friends. 
Am I to break the heart of a dear, sweet, 
loving girl, who, I know, would make my 
whole life good and happy, because her 
father does not happen to have a position 
in the great world? Suppose Dynecourt’s 
father, or Dynecourt himself, kept a shop, 
what would you do?” 

“Help him in the business now, my 
dear; but had such been the case I am not 

uite certain that I should have so readily 
allen in love with him.” 

“Had I seen Dorothy surrounded b 
anything but refinement, neither should I. 
Remember when I first sAw her and mis- 
took the servant for her mother, I never 
gave her a thought. But when I met her 
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and her relations, perfect in manner and | the trees were no longer clothed with their 


breeding, and with all the luxuries and 
elegancies of wealth about them, the whole 
thing was changed. In the same way you 
thanked Mr. Ford for the honour he had 
conferred on you by proposing that you 
should become the mistress of Dyne Court. 
But had he kept the establishment of his 
early days and walked from behind the 
counter to entreat you to be Mrs. Richard 
Ford, you would have told him he was 
ready for a lunatic asylum, or he could 
never have forgotten the difference be- 
tween your station and his own.” 

“ Quite true, Charlie dear,” said Audrey, 
giving himakiss. “ Still you must forgive 
me for expressing some astonishment, and 
also for asking you whether you have con- 
sidered all you are giving up. Ifyou mar- 
ried without money, I suppose you would 
be obliged to sell out?” 

“Yes. But really, Audrey, I am thor- 
oughly sick of soldiering. Harry Egerton 
and t won into things the other night, 
and I should have about six hundred a 
year. I would much rather live in the 
country than in the town. You know I 
hate balls and dinners. I am getting too 
old for such things. A snug little place 
and a sweet little wife are a great deal 
more to my fancy now.” 

“Oh, you dear old thing!” laughed his 
sister, giving him anotherhug. “I believe 
it is true. y you are getting absolutely 
romantic. Of course she is dreadfully in 
love with you?” 

“ Well, I believe she is,” said Captain 
’ Verschoyle, “ but the last time I saw her I 
gave way to my abominable temper and 
went off in a huff.” He then proceeded to 
relate that the next morning, being repent- 
ant, he had called, but found that Dorothy 
and her aunt had left. “But I fancy they 
have only gone to Fryston, and I shall run 
down there in an hour’s time to see. Ido 
hope the old man will write to me. I quite 
expected to have had an answer to my let- 
ter this morning. I do not see that hecan 
say anything but ‘Yes,’ for to satisfy his 
scruples of conscience, I offered to give up 
my profession.” 

The sister and brother had a little more 
conversation about their future hopes and 
plans, and then Captain Verschoyle started 
for Fryston. He would have felt very un- 
easy about his reception, had his thoughts 
not been engrossed with Dorothy. He 
had no doubt that she would forgive him, 
especially when he told her he had written 
to her father offering for her sake to be- 
come a man of peace. 

Fryston Grange, even in winter, when 
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leafy coverings, was a pretty place. As 
Captain Verschoyle walked towards the 
house he felt he had very little to offer 
Dorothy in comparison with the comforts 
her sister enjoyed. Love was beginning 
to work a complete change in the man’s 
nature. It was making him uncertain of 
his own merits and doubtful as to his suc- 
cess. He had seldom felt more thoroughly 
ill at ease than he did during the few 
minutes he sat in Mrs. Hanbury’s draw- 
inyg-room, waiting for her to make her ap- 
pearance. 

The door opened, and instead of Grace, 
Dorothy came to meet him. How was it 
that Charles Verschoyle, feeling more love 
for her than he had ever done before, 
seemed all at once utterly incapable of 
giving expression to it? Josiah Crewd- 
son himself could not have been more em- 
barrassed. He stood holding both her 
hands in his until Dorothy looked into his 
face for the cause of his changed manner. 
But the gaze she, met must have satisfied 
her, for the blood came rushing to her 
cheeks as she stammered — 

“T am so glad to see thee again. Grace 
is not at home; she has taken Aunt Abi- 
gail for a drive.” 

“T do not deserve this happiness, Doro- 
thy,” Captain Verschoyle at last got power 
to say; “but I have been wretched since 
our last meeting.” 

And the next half-hour was taken up in 
listening to all the self-inflicted woes and 
torments only pleasing to the ears of those 
for whom they are endured. After this, 
their a and fears regarding her father’s 
consent being obtained had to be discussed, 
and then Captain Verschoyle looked very 
grave as he said — 

“ Dorothy, I have done much that needs 
to be forgiven by you.” 

Dorothy looked up surprised. 

“Yes,” he added; “I fear had you pos- 
sessed more worldly knowledge, and read 
me truly, you would never have given me 
your love. I had no right to ask it from 

ou when I did, but I was so anxious to 

ear that the treasure which I coveted was 
mine that I did not care what you suffered. 
I had ,no right to go to York, or to induce 
you to go cane, without first speaking to 
your family; it was taking advantage of 
the trusting innocence of a child— for 
such you are compared with me, Dorothy. 
And it was eeltiabnese that took me to 
Leeds, causing me to be utterly unmindful 
of how much you might suffer for it. Oh, 
my darling! I cannot forgive myself.” 

“ But I can forgive thee,” she said, putting 
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her hand into his. “I too acted wrongly in 

oing to see the Crewdsons, because I knew 
father would not approve of thee; but, 
Charles, thou hast told him thou wilt give 
up being a soldier? ” 

“Yes, dear. Dorothy, I have but little 
to offer you. I am but a poor man, as 
well as a very indifferent and selfish one.” 
_ She put her hand across his mouth, say- 

‘ Thou shalt not say so to me.” 

“ Ah! but it is true,” he laughed, de- 
lighted at her sweet contradiction; “but 
if my Dolly will but try, I think she will 
. make me, if not a Quaker, at least a better 
and a happier man.” 

An hour passed before Captain Vers- 
choyle rose to go. “I shall now see Mr. 


Hanbury,” he said, “and you will tell your | 


sister I came purposely to talk to her, and 
that if she will permit me I shall come 
again on Wednesday or Thursday, or 
aianeven I hear from your father.” He 
held her from him, and looking into her 
face, said earnestly, “ He cannot, I think, 
say No; but, Dorothy, if he should, would 
you give me up?” 

“No, Charles, I cannot take back my 
love. Whatever comes now, it is thine for 
ever.” 

“Then mine is yours; and, child, if we 
are but true to each other, surely God will 
help us.” 


CHAPTER XL. 
SUCCESSFUL DIPLOMACY. 


Wuewn Captain Verschoyle next met Mr. 
Egerton, he told his old friend that he had 
seen Dorothy at Fryston, and had made 
all straight with John Hanbury. “He does 
not give me much hope of obtaining Mr. 
Fox’s consent,” he said. “It seems he had 
set his heart upon his daughter marrying 
young Crewdson, who is uncommonly rich, 
so I daresay, besides his horror at havin 
a soldier for a son-in-law, he will think 
have not money enough.” 

“ Horror!” repeated the old gentleman. 
“ Why should a parcel of Quakers turn up 
their noses at honest men because they’re 
soldiers? Confound their ingratitude, if 
Icome across old Fox I'll give him a bit 
of my mind. His principles, forsooth! 
What would have been the good of his 


principles in Siberia or some such outland- 
ish place, where we might all have been in 
& prison now hadn’t it been for such as 
pas though I daresay,” he added, fearing 

e was scattering his praise too freely, 
“you did not manage to find yourself in 
front when the fighting began.” 
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Captain Verschoyle laughed at this im- 
putation on his gallantry, and the old man 
continued — 

“James Allan, of York, is a connection 
of the Foxes, and I was asking about 
them; he says they are very wealthy peo- 
ple. Ofcourse you know that?” 

“No. Ido not believe they are wealthy: 
but Ihave not given woes | a thought. I 
have no doubt they are tolerably well off 
— nothing more.” 

“ Positively, your attachment is quite 

adian in its simplicity,” said Mr. Eger- 
ton with one of his old sneers. “ Have 
you aenen to your mother yet ?” 

“No; I am leaving that to you. I was 
thinking if we could only get her to take 
up the cudgels we might gain an easy vic- 
to ” 


“ A very sensible idea, by Jove! I should 
like to see your mother tackle the broad 
brimmers.” 

“Tf we could only manage an interview 
between her and Mr. Fox,” said Captain 
Verschoyl«, laughing at the absurdity of 
the thought, but without any idea of car- 
rying it into practice. 

“ We'll do it, Charlie,” exclaimed Mr. 
Egerton, delighted at the prospect of such 
an encounter, “and I'll back her ladyship. 
So to-morrow I shall call at Egmont Street 
about twelve o’clock; and be sure that 
you and Audrey are out of the way.” 

The scheme which Mr. Egerton had 
formed for obtaining Lady Laura’s consent 
to her son’s mésalliance was founded on 
the information he had obtained in York 
respecting Nathaniel Fox and his family. 
There was no doubt that Nathaniel was a 
rich man, for te his own money had been 
added his wife’s fortune. Besides this, 
Dorothy would be certain to inherit the 

rtion which her grandfather had left to 

er Aunt Abigail. Therefore, quite un- 
consciously, Charles had wooed an heiress, 
and Mr. Egerton knew that wealth was 
the open sesame to Lady Laura’s heart. 
Arrived at Egmont Street, Mr. Egerton 
i Lady Laura in good humour at once, 

y saying, apparently to himself, in his 
gruffest voice, “Hum! younger than ever. 
Some people don’t know how to get old ;” 
whereupon Lady Laura was most cordial 
in her greeting, and became quite inter- 
ested in an attack of gout he had lately 
suffered from. 

At — he said, “Oh! by the way, I 
suppose I ought to congratulate you on 
getting rid of that shop-chandler son-in- 
law whom Audrey had set her mind upon 





giving you when I last heard from you.” 
Lady Laura winced. 
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“ Abominable old bear,” she thought ; 
“he wants to annoy me, but he shall not 
be gratified by seeing it,” so without ap- 
pearing at all vexed she said, “ Thanks — 
although I do not know that I care much 
for the exchange she has made.” 

“ Well, but ecourt comes of an ex- 
cellent family,” continued Mr. Egerton. 

“Granted; only when people are not 
worth a penny, their family is of little im- 
portance.” 

“ Still, you would rather have a man of 
your own class for a son-in-law, I suppose.” 

“JT should not have objected to Mr. 
Ford,” said Lady Laura, smiling blandly ; 
“ and I wonder at your asking me about it. 
I thought you were so fond of the bour- 

oisie, that you considered they conferred 

onour upon us in the alliances which we 
formed with them.” 

“T don’t know about that,” replied Mr. 
Egerton. “I think they generally get the 
worst of the bargain.” 

Lady Laura shrugged her shoulders. “I 
look upon the matter as a fair exchange,” 
she said. “If they did not want blood, 
they would not marry us; and if we did 
not want money, assuredly we should 
never marry them. Had I a fortune to 
give Audrey and Charles, I should expect 
they would make their choice from their 
own set. But as wealth has been denied 
us, Ido not consider that my son or my 
daughter will lose caste if they marry per- 
sons connected with business, provided 
their fortunes are sufficiently ample to si- 
lence people’s remarks, or give a soupcon 
of envy to those they make.” 

“Very sensibly put,” exclaimed Mr. 
Egerton. “I wish I had only known that 

our sentiments were so liberal, Lady 
ura. I always imagined you had a hor- 
ror of everybody connected with trade.” 

“Well, trade is an odious word, certain- 
ly; but no one regards a wealthy man, 
like Mr. Ford for instance, as a common 
shopkeeper.” 

“ Still, I have heard that he kept a shop, 
or his father did before him.” 

“Oh dear!” exclaimed Lady Laura, 
raising her hand with a deprecatory move- 
ment. “In these days of parvenus, fathers 
are ignored, and it is the worst possible 
taste to talk of any family but your own; 
if that happens to be good, speak of it b 
all means, for these people worship ra 
and breeding.” 

re Two things their money can’t buy, 
e ! ” 

“Of course not. They must gain them 
by reflection, so they marry into good fam- 
ilies — a very laudable thing too ; they are 
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then received into society on account of 
the wife’s or husband’s standing.” 

“ Ah! I wish I had known your opinions 
before,” said Mr. Egerton mysteriously. 

“Why? For what reason?” 

“ Well,” replied the old man with a 
charming air of candour, “ perhaps I ought 
not to speak of it; but I hate secrets, and 
as you're his mother, it cannot much mat- 
ter.” 

Lady Laura threw off her nonchalant air 
at once, and gave undivided attention to 
Mr. Egerton’s conversation. 

“ It appears that some time ago Charley’s 
fancy was taken by avery pretty girl he 
saw. He found that her father was a wool- 
en manufacturer, or something of that 
sort, in the West of England, so he tried 
to forget her. At York, however, they 
met by accident again, and then he told 
me about it, saying, as he knew you would 
never receive her, he should try to over- 
come his affection.” 

“ Most certainly not,” said Lady Laura 
firmly. 

“Qh! well then, that’s all right; for 
since you have been talking I have been 
wondering if I had been to blame in the 
matter.” 

“You toblame! How?” 

“ Well, of course, I made inquiries about 
the family, for her aunt happens to be a 
neighbour of mine. And, by Jove! I dis- 
covered they are very wealthy people. 
The girl will have a large fortune from her 
father, besides her mother’s money and 
this maiden aunt’s.” 

“You don’t say so!” exclaimed Lady 
Laura. “ What did Charles say? ” 

“Oh! Ihave never told him. I thought, 
if I did, perhaps he wouldn’t agree to give 
her up.” 

“ And why on earth should he, if she has 
all this money ?” 

“Why, as I told you, her father is a 
tradesman: may keep a draper’s shop, for 
anything I know.” 

“ My dear Mr. Egerton, now you are too 
absurd. You know what Charles’s income 
is, and how extravagant his habits are. 
Unless he marries a girl with money, what 
ishe to do? He is tired of being a sol- 
dier, and wants a home; and how is he to 

et one? If the girl is at all decent, and 
ce a fortune, and such prospects as you 
describe, he could not do better than mar- 
ry her. And he ought to know that I 
have his happiness too much at heart to 
put any obstacle in his way.” 

Mr. Egerton’s brown eyes grew quite 
bright, and twinkled at the success of his 
scheme. 











“You really surprise me ; I thought you 
would have been distracted about it,” he 
said. “ And you have not heard all yet,— 
they are Quakers!” 

“ Quakers! ” echoed Lady Laura. “ What, 
those people who wear the horrid bonnets 
and grey gowns? Oh! Charles must have 
known she had money. No man could fall 
in love with a woman disguised in that 
manner. Impossible!” 

“Ts it? Ican tell you, my dear lady, I 
have not seen anything so sweet for a very 
long time; she’s as fresh as a blush rose. 
If all the women are like her, I ought to 
thank my stars I was not brought up a 
broad-brimmer.” 

“Then you have seen her?” she asked. 

“ Yes, she was staying at Leeds with some 
people I know, and I offered to escort her 
to York, knowing nothing about Charlie, 
you see.” 

“And Charlie likes the girl, and you 
know she has lots of money, and is charm- 
ing, and yet you are allowing her to slip 
through his fingers. What absurd notions 
men take into their heads, to be sure! 
This, I suppose, then, was the cause of his 
giving up Miss Bingham and her £50,000?” 

“Well, if he can get this girl, he need 
never repent that sacrifice.” 

“You don’t mean it?” replied Lady 
Laura delighted. “But have you made 
oro inquiry? Is your authority relia- 

e ” 

“Oh! her mother’s family have lived 
about York for years; they are very quiet 
people, spending little, and this girl’s father 
married twice, each time a lady with money. 
The Quakers are generally moneyed folk, 
you know. The girl’s mother was the sec- 
ond wife.” 

“ And Charles really admires her, and is 
trying to overcome it on my account?” 
said Lady Laura. “Dear boy!” 

“Well, perhaps I must not give him too 
much credit for self-denial!” laughed the 
old gentleman. “To tell you the truth, 
he has proposed for her, and her father re- 
fuses his consent.” 

“And why? For what?” exclaimed 
her ladyship indignantly. 

“The reason he gives is, that Charles is 
a soldier, and not a Quaker.” 

“Oh! those reasons can be easily over- 
come,” replied Lady Laura confidentially. 
“Charles already intends to give up his 
epee | which the old man need not 

ow, and therefore will take as a conces- 
sion to his wishes. Then he can go to the 
chapel with them for a little time; that is 
often done. Sir Francis Charlton always 
went to early prayers with that rich Miss 
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Jones until they were married, and I am 
sure those Dalrymple girls went for months 
to some little conventicle because the 

wanted to catch Lord Kilmarsh. I too 

Audrey there once, and I thought I should 
have died. However, we never went again, 
for before the end of the next week we 
heard that he had married his old tutor’s 
daughter., Oh! that can easily be man- 
aged. I must have a talk with Charles. 
I shall tell him I feel much hurt at his want 
of confidence in his mother. My children 
never seem to comprehend that the one 
object of my life has been to make them 
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“Tt was rather rash of him, though,” 
said Mr. Egerton, “to propose without 
knowing whether the girl had a penny.” 

“But don’t you think he must have 
known something of it?” replied Lady 
Laura. 

“No; for he does not believe it now. 
The real motive which the father has for 
refusing Charles is, that he wants his 
daughter to marry a man to whom she was 
half engaged when she met Charles—a 
man of enormous wealth.” 

“ Now, is not that exactly like those rich 
people?” asked her ladyship in an injured 
tone. “They are so fearfully avaricious; 
all they think about is money. Odious old 
es ! And he would sacrifice his daugh- 
ter?” 

“Oh yes! without a scruple,” replied 
Mr. Egerton. “Her father thinks he ought 
to choose her husband for her.” 

“ Absurd!” exclaimed her ladyship. 
“But what is their name?” 

“Fox. The other members of the family 
favour Charles; only the old man seems 
to be against him.” 

“Well, I call it, very, very unkind of 
Charles,” said Lady Laura, “to allow all 
this to go on without mentioning it to his 
mother.” 

“ Well, I daresay he would have done so, 
but he thought you had been worried 
enough lately. But now I shall tell him I 
have spoken to you, and that he had better 
act upon your advice, which we know is 
generally correct.” 

Mr. Egerton and Lady Laura parted 
mutually pleased with each other — he at 
the success of his undertaking, she at the 

rospect of her son securing a rich wife. 
For er ill-fortune with Audrey had shaken 
her confidence and made her fear that 
Charles would also disappoint her hopes. 
She saw now that these fears were not 
groundless. According to Harry Egerton’s 
account he was partially ignorant of the 
girl’s expectations (not that she quite be- 
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lieved that) —still it savoured of impru- 
dence to propose without consulting her, 
and the sooner he married the better. 

So Lady Laura was impatient until she 
saw Captain Verschoyle. She then acted 
with much caution, speaking of little else 
than her great love for him, her desire to 
see him settled, and her readiness to pro- 
mote his happiness in every way. She 
readily acceded to his request that she 
would call upon the Hanburys when Mr. 
Fox’s consent was obtained, and fixed the 
following Thursday for her visit. “You 
can write and say that we are coming, 
Charles, and that will remove the awkward- 
ness of a first meeting.” 

This prospect, and a letter from Miss 
Brocklehurst, somewhat softened her 
towards Audrey, who, she now knew, had 
already met Miss Fox. Audrey praised the 
young lady’s beauty, described the house 
and grounds, and did all in her power to 
strengthen her mother’s favourable opinion 
of the match. 

“When I call I shall take you with me,’ 
said Lady Laura, “and remember that we 
go very quietly dressed. You can put on 
your brown silk, and I shall wear black, 
and Marshall must take the feather out of 
my bonnet.” 

“Really, mamma,” said Audrey, “I do 
not see any necessity for that.” 

“I daresay you do not; but however 
little you may have appreciated it, I have 
made it my rule through life never to con- 
sider myself when the happiness or inter- 
est of my children was at stake. When I 
visit these people I shall adapt myself as 
much as possible to their habits and man- 
ners, and I trust, for your brother’s sake, 
Audrey, that you will endeavour to do the 
same.” 


CHAPTER XLI. 
WHICH IS IT TO BE? 


Auprey did not require to don her most 
sober-looking dress, and Lady Laura’s bon- 
net continued to be adorned by the feather, 
for the visit to Fryston had to be post- 
poned. Next morning’s post brought a 
most decided refusal of Captain Vers- 
choyle’s suit, to which Nathaniel Fox said 
his conscience and his principles alike for- 
bade him to listen. 

Captain Verschoyle went at once to Mr. 
Hanbury’s office, but was told that John 
had not been there that morning. This 
decided him to take the train to Fryston, 
and on reaching the Grange he learnt from 
Grace that on the previous evening her 
father had arrived from Leeds, and had 
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that morning started for King’s-heart, tak- 
ing Dorothy with him. “She left this note 
for you,” said Grace, “and I need not tell 
you in what distress the poor child was. I 
fear this is a hopeless case, Captain Vers- 
choyle.” 

Captain Verschoyle read Dorothy’s note, 
and then he set his face firmly, as one who 
makes a strong resolve. 

“No, Mrs. Hanbury,” he answered, “ it 
is not hopeless, and never shall be as long 
as your sister is true to what she says here. 
She bids me hope on, and I will hope ever, 
and I believe we shall yet conquer.” 

So it was agreed that Charles Verschoyle 
should continue his visits to Fryston. 
There he would get all the tidings they 
could give him of Dorothy, and of the suc- 
cess of her plan to soften her father and 
get their wish granted. 

Nathaniel Fox had gone to Leeds to see 
Josiah Crewdson, and learn from him the 
reason for his assertion that Dorothy, with 


,| her father’s consent, was engaged to marry 


Charles Verschoyle. So taxed, Josiah had 
told Nathaniel the whole story, and his 
motive for thus silencing his sisters’ indig- 
nant wrath. The old man had thanked 
him for dealing so kindly with them, and 
after a time, seeing that either he must 
bear the blame of inconsistency, or his 
daughter the shame of indecorum and 
levity, he decided to take refuge in that 
stronghold of Friends’ principles — silence. 
He would be silent to the rebukes ; listen 
— without defending himself — to the con- 
demnation ; and bear whatever blame the 
members of the society chose to accord to 
him; all this his conscience allowed. But 
to permit his daughter to marry a man of 
whom he knew nothing, and who belonged 
to a profession which he considered un- 
godly and profane, was not to be thought 
of; therefore he decidedly said “No.” 
Josiah tried every argument to move him, 
but in vain; he only made him say angri- 
ly, that he had no reason to plead the 
cause of a woman who had treated him so 
unfairly. 

“No,” said Josiah, “not so. She told 
me and thee she would strive to do as we 
wished. I believe she did strive and 
failed. I feel that I could have no chance 
with such a man as Charles Verschoyle, 
who, though a soldier, is no mere.world- 
ling. Never think I feel angry with Doro- 
thy. Though she could not give me her 
love, she stirred up something within me 
which has given me a hope that some day 
I may again try my fate, and by this teach- 
ing, hard as it seems, succeed better.” 

winter fairly set in, Christmas went 
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a, and the new year was born. Au- 
ey's wedding was to take place within a 
week, and in the bustle of preparation 
Lady Laura ceased to scheme for obtain- 
ing the consent of that “pig-headed, ava- 
ricious, wicked old man,” as she persisted 
in calling Nathaniel Fox. 

Her ladyship had been several times to 
see Mrs. Hanbury. Between Grace and 
Audrey a mutual liking had sprung up, 
which was likely to be increased as 
Geoffrey Dynecourt had decided upon tak- 
ing a house at Fryston. 

All Lady Laura saw and learnt from 
Grace confirmed her belief that Dorothy 
was worth the exertions which she con- 
sidered she was urging her son to make. 
So she decided that whenever Audrey was 
fairly off her hands, she would strain every 
nerve to bring matters to a favourable 
conclusion. 

Captain Verschoyle, on his part, was 
willing to listen to any scheme likely to 
give him what was now the one desire and 
wish of his life; but as week after week 
rolled on he grew more despondent. He 
had written to Mr. Egerton saying, that 
this suspense was so unendurable that he 
should come down to Darington to consult 
him. A letter which he received at this 
time from Lord Morpeth offering him, if 
he still thought of selling out, a colonial 
appointment, caused him to resolve upon 
at once deciding his fate, and he started 
the next day for King’s-heart. 

Dorothy did not know that she was to 
see her lover that day, or she would have 
fancied that January had suddenly changed 
to June. As it was, the wintry sun striv- 
ing to shine gave her no gladness ; it could 
not make the day bright for her. Poor 
Dorothy ! she had spent two weary months. 
Sometimes’ hope seemed so bright that 
nothing could extinguish it, at other times 
so dim that nothing could rekindle it. 
Her mother’s face had a troubled anxious 
look, as if she knew that her child had a 
sorrow which she could not bear for her. 
And Dorothy’s languid movements and 
forced smiles seemed to add a sharper 
pang to Nathaniel’s heart. 

The unusually loud ring of the bell did 
not, as it used to do, make Dorothy run to 
the window, nor stand on the footstool or 
on tiptoe, to see who their visitor might 
be. Patience wondered who.it was, but 
Dorothy did not care. When Lydia 
opened the door, it was Charles Verschoyle 
who stood on the threshold. 

It was several minutes before either 
Dorothy or he remembered more than 
that they had met again. After some 
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little time had elapsed, Captain Verschoyle 
told his errand, and then he turned to 
Patience and said — 

“Mrs. Fox, you are aware that my 
greatest wish is to have Dorothy for my 
wife. I asked her father for his consent, 
and he refused it because I was a soldier. 
In deference to his scruples, I offered to 

ive up my profession —still he refused. 
Fieve waited for two months hoping he 
would alter his decision, but he remains 
obstinate. Yesterday morning my uncle 
offered me a desirable appointment, and I 
have come here to know whether I shall 
accept or refuse it. I have no wish to in- 
fluence Dorothy to disobey her father, but 
if she loves me as I love her, she will now 
consent to be my wife, and I shall accept 
Lord Morpeth’s offer. But if she feels 
that she cannot disregard her father’s 
wish, and that her love for me is not 
strong enough to overcome all obstacles, I 
shall remain in my profession. And as 
these rumours of disaffection in India will 
cause many regiments to be sent there, I 
shall at once apply for foreign service. 
This suspense has become to me unendur- 
able. I feel it would either kill me or kill 
my love. Besides, after a certain point I 
consider that even parental obedience has 
a limit. We are all agreed that human 
love is not ¢he growth of human will. 
Surely hearts, not hands, are meant when 
it is said, ‘ What God hath joined together 
let not man put asunder.’ Dorothy,” he 
continued, looking ype ng J towards 
her, “you have heard what I have said, 
your heart will decide ; tell me, which it is 
to be?” 

“Twill be thine,” she said, putting her 
hand in his. “Oh mother!” she cried, 
“remember what thou once told me I 
ought to feel. I do feel all that, and much 
more towards him. It is not warit of love 
to thee and father which makes me choose 
as Ido. Thou must forgive me!” 

“I do, my child,” said Patience. “I 
shall never blame thee, and I will do my 
best to soften thy father; but before I can 
say more on this subject he must be con- 
sulted. Charles Verschoyle had better go 
to Plymouth and speak to thy father, and 
tell him what thou hast said in my pres- 
ence. And when he comes home thou 
must be frank, and give him thy decision, 
with thy reasons for making it.” 

Captain Verschoyle carried out this 
arrangement, and the result was that after 
a lengthened and stormy interview Na- 
thaniel demanded three days for consider- 
ation, during which time Charles Vers- 
choyle should hold no communication 
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with Dorothy; then he would give his 
answer. 

To this Captain Verschoyle was obliged 
to consent, although it was just then rath- 
er hard upon him, as it was impossible for 
him to stay in Plymouth and hear it. The 
day on which Nathaniel’s decision was to 
be given Audrey had fixed for her wed- 
pe ; a wedding that, notwithstanding all 
Lady Laura’s arguments against it, was 
to be a og | uiet one. 

All her ladyship’s anger had vanished. 
She was well up in the Dynecourt pedi- 
gree, and after giving some parvenu friend 
or money-seeking mother a history of their 
long descent from almost royal ancestors, 
she would end by saying, —“ Of course I 
cao say nothing to Audrey, for I made a 
love match myself, and refused the most 
eligible ‘parties’ of that season for her 
dear father. Girls can very seldom secure 
——— One must generally give up 
family or money, and I am quite content 
with the choice Audrey has made; for, 
after all, money only buys toleration.” 

a gave to Audrey’s face a soft- 
ness which had been often wanting before, 
and when the wedding party returned from 
church Miss Brocklehurst declared that 
Audrey Dynecourt was better looking 
than ever Audrey Verschoyle had been. 
Mr. Ford, by his own desire, was present, 
and he and Miss Brocklehurst paid each 
other so many compliments, and were so 
detérmined to meet again, that Audrey 
whispered she thought she should call him 
« -papa.” 

Captain Verschoyle was in the highest 
spirits, for Nathaniel’s answer had come. 

e gave way at last, though under great 

rotest. Only on condition that Charles 

erschoyle would wait a year for her, and 
promise not to take her out of England, 
should Dorothy be his wife. 

Lady Laura announced the fact herself 
to the assembled guests, and asked them 
to give her their congratulations. “You 
are my true friends,” she said, “and know 
that my one object in life has been my 
children’s welfare. In the choice each has 
made, they have followed the dictates of 
their own hearts. And though they may 
not have secured all those worldly advan- 
tages which many consider necessary to 
enjoyment, I, from experience, can tell 
them that in marriage love alone insures 
happiness, and having gained that, come 
= may, they are possessed of life’s true 
e 59 
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CHAPTER XLII. 
LADY LAURA ACCEPTS THE SITUATION. 


Srnce Audrey’s marriage-day more than 
a year has elapsed, spring has come round, 
and Lady Laura, writing to Lady Spencer, 
who is spending the winter in Rome, 
says — 


*¢ My Dear Isapet, —I delayed writing to 
you until Charles’s wedding had taken place, 
knowing the kind interest you take in all that 
concerns me and mine. And now I have an- 
other piece of news to tell you, nothing less than 
that lama grandmother; and, do you know? 
I do not mind it in the least, but am rather 
proud of it. 

** Yes, dear Audrey has a son — such a lovely 
boy; nurse says he’s exactly like me. He was 
born at Dyne Court. Mr. Ford asked it as a 
particular favour to him, and I think Geoffrey 
was rather glad, as for more than two hundred 
years the eldest child has always-been born at 
the family place. I hope great things from this 
circumstance, but Geoffrey and Audrey will not 
hear it mentioned, and say she went there on 
the understanding that it was only to furter 
cement their friendship. I think I told you the 
on dit, that Maria Brocklehurst was to marry 
Mr. Ford. At first I laughed at the idea of a 
woman of her age, and with such a good for- 
tune, dreaming of such a thing. However, I 
now begin to have some faith in the story. [ 
wrote to her about it, and she replied in her 
brusque way, ‘ That it would be wiser for peo- 
ple to attend to their own affairs, and leave time 
to show whether there is any truth in reports.’ 

** And now for Charles. They were married 
on the 10th of last mouth. I did not go to the 
wedding as the weather was cold, and Charles 
was afraid the journey might be too much fox 
me. Mrs. Hanbury, the bride’s sister, tells me 
everything went off extremely well, and Dorothy 
looked lovely. Tell Spencer I made her rom 
the loose Grecian knot at the back of the head, 
and, as he said, it made her perfect. They have 
taken a pretty place in Essex for a year, wishing 
to be near Fryston, where Audrey and the Han- 
burys live. After all, Dorothy had a fortune. 
Her father gave her ten thousand pounds on her 
wedding morning, so that will make a nice ad- 
dition to their rather limited income. My own 
plans are not quite decided. I think I shall 
give up this house and take apartments. Now 
that my children are settled, I intend confinin 
my visiting circle to my relations and especial 
friends, among whom, my dear Isabel, you and 
your family stand pre-eminent. I long for your 
return, that you may see Audrey. She is won- 
derfully improved —looks so handsome, and is 
younger than ever. I never saw such devotion 
as there is between her and , and I am 
quite certain that Charles and Dorothy will be 
just such another pair. I need not tell you 
what comfort I derive from the contemplation of 
their happiness, nor how thankful I am that I 
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was enabled to cast aside all my more ambitious 
projects for them. After all, my dear Isabel, 
the pleasures of the world — rank, wealth, fame 
—all fail to give us complete happiness unless 
we have some one to love and to love us. The 
older we grow, the more we value a blessing 
which can sweeten joy and alleviate grief. Now 
I daresay you are laughing at me, and thinking 
that I am growing romantic in my old days, 
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Well, perhaps it is from seeing so much love- 
making, or the result of finding myself a grand- 
mother. But I certainly feel twenty years 
younger than I did this time last year, and if 
you and dear Spencer would only make haste 
and return to England, and tell me that I am 
looking so, you would make perfectly happy, 
** Your most affectionate, 
** LauRA VERSCHOYLE.”’ 





THERE is a common belief, which perhaps is 
just, that there is not so much friendship in the 
world as there used to be. Various causes have 
been assigned for this— that men are less he- 
roic, more querulous, more selfish, more domes- 
tic. In my opinion the real cause is want of 
time. And it must be remarked that to keep 
up friendships it is not sufficient to have spare 
time now and then; but you require an amount 
of certain and continuous leisure. 

Observe under what conditions of life friend- 
ship has had the greatest sway, and has been 
most prominently developed. There are still 
great friendships among boys at school and 
young men at college. There have been great 
friendships in comparatively barbaric times, for 
barbarism almost ensures a certain continuity 
of leisure. David and Jonathan had the time to 
be loving friends. The fabled Nisus and Eury- 
alus did not belong to the nineteenth century. 
Again, in the Middle Ages, when men had a 
large amount of steady leisure, there were in- 
stances of signal friendship. 

What we call civilization has, up to the pres- 
ent time, made increasing demands upon each 
man’s time. Should this civilization ever be a 
prosperous and successful thing, it will give an 
assured continuity of leisure; and then you will 
see that friendship will revive amongst men. 

As an illustration of what I mean, I have no 
doubt that benevolent persons must in general 
have a large capacity for friendship; but the 
evils of the world are so great that their atten- 
tion is absorbed in the endeavour to mitigate 
those evils. Great writers of fiction of the pres- 
ent day have described satirically persons whose 
whole minds are so devoted to benevolent proj- 
ects that they even neglect family duties. The 
whole of that class of persons would afford excel- 
lent material for friendship if their affections 
were once freed from the predominant desire to 
benefit the world in general, whereas now the 
lamentable aspect of the world compels them to 
devote all their energies to the removal of that 
particular evil which happens to have most at- 
tracted their benevolent imaginations. 

Then, again, the monstrous size of great cit- 
ies in our age tends to diminish the possibility 
of maintaining close friendship. 

All I would contend is, that men and women 
have the same capacity for friendship, the same 





delight in it, the same craving for it, as hereto- 
fore; but that an imperfect civilization has 
rendered the manifestation and even the reality 
of friendship more difficult, principally as re- 
gards the want of certain and continuous leisure. 
Arthur Helps, 


Ir was curious enough that the breach in the 
walls of Rome was made through the Villa Buo- 
naparte, so that the name of the Buonapartes 
was grotesquely connected with the fall, just as it 
had been with the propping up, of the Temporal 
Power. No doubt the Pope would say that the 
hesitating support of Louis Napoleon was the 
breach through which Italy passed to the de- 
struction of the Temporal Power, but none the 
less he should recollect that it might have dis- 
appeared twenty-one years earlier but for the 
Prince-President’s expedition. The Italian fire 
began near the Porta Pia at 5 a.m. on the morn- 
ing of September 20, and the breach was made 
by 9. A white flag was hoisted, after which 
the firing was resumed, greatly to the indigna- 
tion of the Italian troops; but the breach was 
soon entered, and the surrender almost imme- 
diately followed. The enthusiasm which en- 
sued when General Cadorna, standing in the 
Piazza Colonna, waved his hat, and said, ‘* Long 
live Rome, the capital of Italy! ’’ is described as 
being of the most thoroughly Italian type. The 
Papal troops appear to have behaved very badly, 
not only in relation to their fighting, but to 
their demeanour as gentlemen,— many of them 
being quite drunk when they defiled past Gen- 
eral Cadorna who gave them the honour of arms, 
and dashing the smoke of their cigars, says the 
Daily News’ correspondent, at the General. 
The gretest compliment paid to the Italian 
troops, whom Cardinal Antonelli pronounced 
truly religious, was the written request of the 
Pope that they would garrison the Leonine City, 
as his own troops excited the wrath of the pop- 
ulace, After all, the Holy Father might do 
worse than throw himself into the arms of or- 
ganized Italy with as much enthusiasm of af- 
fection as he showed some twenty-three years 
ago towards Italy still in germ and chaos. 

Spectator. 








SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A READER. 


From the Cornhill Magazine. 

SOME RECOLLECTIONS OF A READER. 

II. 

THERE are few educated people, who 
cannot call very vividly to mind some 
peculiar circumstances of their past life, 
which have caused the first perusal of 
some book or other to be an event ever to 
be remembered in after years, and per- 
haps to have some enduring effect on the 
character or career of the reader. The 
biographies of almost all eminent men con- 
tain some incident illustrative of this; and 
men not eminent have their own stories to 
tell scarcely less impressive in their way. 
Of the first part of the assertion, namely, 
that the peculiar circumstances, under 
which a book is read, make all the differ- 
ence in the world with respect both to the 
strength and the pleasantness of the im- 

ression produced, my own recollections 
urnish an instance. I shall never forget 
the delight with which I first read the 
dramatic writings of Shakspeare’s contem- 
poraries. Very many years have passed 
since, at the commencement of the Indian 
rainy season, I found myself, convalescent 
f-om a severe fever, in a pleasant garden- 
house on the river-side, lent to me by one 
of my earliest friends. I had been very 
ill. Some said that I had been studying 
over-much, reading and writing more than 
was good for me; but I believe that the 
brigadier’s claret was more at fault than 
my poor books. But whatever the cause, 
the effect was unquestionable. I was re- 
duced to a skeleton, and had got a fort- 
night’s leave to pick up flesh and recover 
strength on the margin of the river. 

I was never more full of joyous expecta- 
tion. I intended to spend my time be- 
tween riding and reading. I felt the new- 
born health tingling in my veins; a keen 
appetite had taken the place of the eternal 
nausea which had sat upon me whilst I 
was under the influence of calomel and 
tartar-emetic. The place was charming ; 
the weather was delightful; cool showers 
were refreshing the baked earth; the rich 
foliage was glistening with the rain; and I 
was my own master for a fortnight, with 
a promise of another week’s leave in re- 
version, if my health should require it. 

But a sad disappointment was in store 
for me. I had scarcely arrived, when a se- 
vere kick from my horse stretched me 
helpless on my back. My debility and re- 
duced weight, which forbade all resistance, 
saved me from severe injury, but for more 
than a week I could not ride; I could not 
walk ; I could scarcely move without help. 
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to some, extent. I was, therefore, left to 
my books and papers; and it was fortu- 
nate for me that I could accept the situa- 
tion with a philosophy rare at my years. 
I had already forecast my studies. j had 
determined to take a course of the Old 
Dramatists, and I had taken with me four 
bulky volumes containing the works of 
Ben Jonson and Beaumont and Fletcher. 
I had made familiar acquaintance with 
Shakspeare at a very early age; but of 
his contemporaries tkeew little or noth- 
ing. And I was as much surprised as I 
was delighted to discern the wealth of pa- 
thos and humour to be found in the dramas 
before me. 

I began, as do most readers of Beau- 
mont and Fletcher, with the Maid’s Trage- 
dy; and the first effect of such a begin- 
ning was one of boundless astonishment 
at the thought that the verdict of two 
centuries should have placed Fletcher as a 
dramatist so immeasurably behind Shaks- 
peare. The national love of Shakspeare is 
a tradition —a religion. It comes to -us 
as an hereditary faith with which personal 
judgment has commonly little or nothing 
to do. We become familiar with his 
ag works, almost in our childhood — 
or have we not seen Othello and Hamlet 
and Macbeth upon the stage, and realized, 
by the help of machinery and ballet-girls, 
the fairy-land of the Midsummer Night’s 
Dream? But we commonly find ourselves 
face to face with Fletcher in the maturity 
of our critical powers. We are not nur- 
tured to believe in him — there is nothing 
which we are bound to accept as a na- 
tional creed. We have not been familiar- 
ized with his genius in early youth. Its 
bloom has not been brushed off on the 
boards of the Theatre Royal. It comes 
upon us suddenly as a surprise —a later 
revelation. Desdemona has been vulgar- 
ized by the bolsters, but Aspasia comes 
to us, with undimmed radiance, in all the 
first fresh light of the Ideal. The judg- 
ment, which we then form, is quite right 
and it is quite wrong. There is no deeper 
pathos, no finer poetry, in all Shakspeare’s 
writings than in the story of Aspasia in 
the Maid’s Tragedy. And, if Fletcher had 
written many such stories—many such 
dramas—it would not have been a case 
of “Eclipse first and the rest nowhere.” 
But the surprise of which I have spoken is 
followed in time by disappointment. It 
does not come upon us all at once; for 
Philaster, which is but little inferior, fol- 
lows, in the older editions, the Maid’s 
Tragedy.* But there is no other piece 


But I could read to any, and I could write; * This is the order of the Folio of 1679, but it is 
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which, as a whole, can be compared with 
these two noble dramas, and as we read on 
we soon fall back again on our old belief 
in the Titanic isolation of Shakspeare. 
There. are snatches of pathos here and 
there — gleams of marvellous tenderness, 
bursts of the raciest humour, bits of 
harmonious verse not to be surpassed — 
and no words can express the delight with 
which I came suddenly on all this wealth 
of imagination and humour, as a gold- 
finder in Australia or a diamond-hunter in 
South Africa. I was quite alone; and as I 
sate by the open window, enjoying the 
cool air sweeping through the moist leaves, 
I could cry or laugh at pleasure. If the 
Maid’s Tragedy and Philaster moved me to 
tears, on one side, King and no King and 
Duke and no Duke had the same effect upon 
the other. How I laughed over Bessus 
and his swordsmen, and the ennobling of 
Mount-Marine! But in the line of pure 
comedy Ben Jonson gave me still richer 
enjoyment. The first perusal of Every 

an in his Humour marks an epoch in a 
man’s life. Brainworm and Bobadil and 
Master Stephen are realities, which, with 
other Jonsonian creations, score themselves 
ineffaceably into the memory. The cos- 
tume and the manners are, of course, in 
some respects out of date. But human 
nature is human nature at all times, and 
the truth of these pictures is as patent to 
us now, and the humour is as fresh, after a 
lapse of more than two centuries. I was 
not surprised, many years afterwards, to 
learn that one of the greatest humourists 
of the Victorian era had chosen the part 
of Bobadil, in which to demonstrate that 
he could act nearly as well as he could 
write; and that other pregnant wits of the 
day had taken part with him in the per- 
formance of rare Ben’s great satire-in-ac- 
tion. 

From Beaumont and Fletcher and Ben 
Jonson there is a natural transition to 
- Massinger and Ford, whose writings have 
been, deservedly, thought worthy of sepa- 
rate collection and annotation. I am in- 
clined to think that Ford’s Broken Heart is 
one of the finest tragedies ever written in 
any language, at any time. I shall never 
forget the delight with which I read it for 
the first time, and, I may say, for the 
second and the third times. The closing 
scenes are distinguished by such rare tragic 
power and consummate pathos, that one 


not, therefore, to be assumed that these dramas 
were the first written. Mr. Dyce, in his edition, 
oe = Woman Hater first, then Thi and 

et —after these Philaster and the Maid’s 
Tragedy. 
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can scarcely regard the well-known eulo- 
gium of Charles Lamb as anything extrav- 
agant and overstrained. Next, I think, I 
read Marston, of whose plays I had a little 
old duodecimo edition, which I interleaved ; 
and then I made acquaintance with Mar- 
lowe, Chapman, Heywood, Rowley, Mid- 
dleton, and others, chiefly through Dods- 
ley’s collection, and the continuation in 
six volumes, afterwards published, in 1816, 
by Rodwell and Newton — books through 
which most readers have made their ac- 

uaintance with the works of the minor 
ramatists of the reigns of Elizabeth and 
James. I remember that, five-and-thirty 
or forty years ago, almost every one, on 
first starting a library, made himself mas- 
ter of a copy of Eillis’s Specimens and Dods- 
ley’s Old Plays. It is doubtful whether 
either the one collection or the other is as 
well known to the general reader of the 
presentday. It needs no particular sagac- 
ity satisfactorily to account for this. , But, 
perhaps, we read something less worth 
reading than the works of these old poets 
and playwrights. I have now, however, 
only to do with the latter. 

In many of these dramas — tragedies or 
tragi-comedies, we find the finest, the most 
ennobling sentiments, the purest, the most 
poetical language, jostled by the grossest 
immorality and the filthiest double-en- 
tendres. The minor dramatists seem to be 
afraid of committing themselves for a page 
or two together to propriety of sentiment 
and decency of language. They take de- 
light in disappointing us. No sooner do 
we find ourselves apparently in respectable 
company, than the playwright, with evi- 
dent remorse, is hurried into a recantation, 
and proceeds at once to befoul and deface 
the fair image he has created. A good 
woman is a rarity in these plays, and the 
happiness of domestic life is subjected to 
so many chances that it is a wonder if it 
survives the third act. In this respect, 
more, perhaps, than in all others, Shaks- 
peare stands apart from his contempora- 
ries. His women are mostly all good 
women. The few exceptions are not of a 
revolting kind; but in the works of the 
minor dramatists the women are for the 
most part as bad as in the sensation novels 
of the present day; and Shakspeare is to 
these dramatists very much what Walter 
Scott is to the sensation writers of this 
generation. 

Take as an illustration, and a mild one, 
of what I have said above, Middleton’s 
Tragedy of Women beware Women, which 
contains ali the excellencies and all the 
vices of the second-class dramas of the 
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Elizabethan era; it has narrowly, indeed, 
escaped belonging to the first class. It 
opens most auspiciously with a delightful 
icture of wedded life. A young husband 
rings home his bride to his mother’s 
house. He is a young Florentine factor, 
who has secretly married a Venetian lady 
of somewhat higher social status than his 
own. His mother receives them courte- 
ously and affectionately ; but cannot — for 
she is a woman of some shrewdness — re- 
frain from reminding the young man that 
he has not done a very sensible thing — 


You’re to blame 
To wrong such a perfection — such a creature, 
To draw her from her fortune, which, no doubt, 
At the full time might have proved rich and 
noble; 
You know not what you have done; my life can 


give you 
But little help, and my death lesser hopes; 
And hitherto your means have but made shift 
To keep you single, and that hardly too: 
What ableness have you to do her right, then, 
In maintenance fitting her birth and virtues, 
Which every woman of necessity looks for, 
And most to go above it — not confined 
By their conditions, virtues, bloods, and births, 
But flowing to affections, wills, and humours? 


This is what Sixty says of Sixteen (the 
— of the two are clearly marked in the 
play), and it would be impossible to exceed 
the good sense displayed in the maternal 
commentary on the rash marriage of the 
young man, Leantio, who thinks, however, 
that in the presence of his bride the lecture 
is misplaced, as it will probably teach her 
to rebel. In this, the sequel shows, he was 
perfectly justified. But, at first, the inju- 
rious suspicion meets with a flat denial 
from the bride, Bianca, who, in a speech 
of very great tenderness and beauty, which 
prepares the reader for better things, as- 
sures her “kind mother that” — 


There is nothing can be wanting 
To her that does enjoy all her desires; 


and then, in a burst of affectionate enthu- 
siasm, exclaims,— 

Heaven send a quiet peace with this man’s love, 
And I’m as rich as virtue can be poor... . 
T’ll call this place the place of my birth now, 
And rightly too; for here my love was born, 
And that’s the birthday of a woman’s joys. 


She then turns to her husband, and play- 
fully reproaches him, — 


You have not bid me welcome since I came. 
Leantio. That I did, questionless. 


Bianca. No sure; how was it? 
Thave quite forgot it. 
Lean. Thus! ( Kisses her.) 
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Bian. Oh, sir! ’tis true; 
Now I remember well, I have done thee wrong; 
Pray take’t again, sir. (Kisses him.) 

Lean. How many of these wrongs 
Could I put up with in an hour, and turn the 

g 


For twice as many more ? 


I do not think that there is a prettier 
or pleasanter little scene of wedded court- 
ship in the whole range of our English 
drama; and what expectations does it 
hold out to the reader, sickened with all 
the crime and suffering through which he 
has been wading in other tragedies and 
comedies and tragi-comedies of these old 
dramatists! But it seems to have been 
written wilfully, for the sake of heighten- 
ing the pain and terror of the contrast 
that is to follow. Leantio’s business takes 
him away for a few days from his mother’s 
house. Bianca, like most young wives, 
tries to persuade him to remain a little 
longer, and he very nearly consents ; but 
taking, after a little reflection, a more sen- 
sible view of his position, he says that he 
will best prove his love by working for the 
maintenance of his beloved. So he de- 

arts, and, after four or five days, returns 
ull of love and longing to his bride. As 
he nears his mother’s house, he bursts out 
into rapturous exclamations : — 
How near am [ now to a happiness 
That earth exceeds not! not another like it! 
The treasures of the deep are not so precious 
As are the conceal’d comforts of a man 
Lock’d up in woman’s love. I scent the air 
Of blessings when I come but near the house, 
What a delicious breath marriage sends forth! 
The violet bed’s not sweeter. Honest wedlock 
Is like & banqueting-house, built in a garden, 
On which the spring’s chaste flowers take delight 
To cast their modest odours; when base lust, 
With all her powders, paintings, and pert pride,* 
Is but a fair house built by a ditch side. 


But he has scarcely been at home an hour 
before all this is fearfully changed ; and we 
find the happy, hopeful husband, with all 
his sweet. expectations of quiet bliss, boil- 
ing and bubbling over with bitterness, and 
exclaiming that wedlock is “the ripe time 
of man’s misery.” 
What a peace 
Has he that never marries! If he knew 
The benefit he enjoy’d or had the fortune 
To come and speak with me, he should know 
then 
The infinite wealth he had, and discern rightly 
The greatness of his treasure by my loss; 
* The Continuation of Dodsley’s Old Plays says 
“ best pride,”’ but the word that I have substituted 


ny (3 the yy improves the ——s +~ 
was, I have no dou one originally w: ry 
the dramatist. 
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—this treasure being the state of single 
blessedness which he has lost. And then 
follows a ner map very a 
on the superior advantages of illicit love. 
And what is the cause of all this? His 
young wife has gone all wrong during his 
five days’ absence. The Duke has seen 
her in the balcony of her mother-in-law’s 
house and (those dukes are always terrible 
fellows in the plays of the minor drama- 
—_ has become enamoured of her beauty. 
A Florentine lady —a wealthy widow of 
five-and-thirty, who displays great profi- 
ciency all through the piece as an amateur 
pimp — brings the bride of sixteen and 
the Duke of fifty-five together; and the 
meeting results in the young lady’s ruin. 
Bianca * very rapidly arrives at the conclu- 
sion that it is better to be a rich man’s 
mistress than a poor man’s wife, and be- 
fore her husband’s return she has become 
thoroughly discontented with the scanty 
surroundings of her new home. The 
shrewd anticipations of the, mother-in-law 
are verified. Bianca, who, a day or two 
before, had declared that love beautified 
everything and atoned for all defects, now 
exclaims : — 


This is the strangest house 
For all defects, that ever gentlewoman 
Made shift withal to pass away her love in. 
Why is there not a cushion-cloth of drawn-work, 
Or some fair cut-work pinn’d up in my cham- 
ber? 
A silver and gilt casting bottle hung by ’t? 
Nay, since I am content to be so kind to you, 
To spare you for a silver basin and ewer, 
Which one of my fashion looks for as of duty, 
She’s never offered under where she sleeps. 
Mother. She talks of things here my whole 
state’s not worth! 
Bianca. Never a green silk quilt is there in 
the house, mother, 
To cast upon my bed. 


Bianca having given a not very delicate 
turn to the conversation, the old lady 
speaks up pertinently in defence of her 
belongings ; whereupon Bianca replies 
with petulant scorn : — 


Troth, ~ speak wondrous well for your old 
ouse here — 
*T will shortly fall down at your feet to thank 
you, 
Or stoop when you go to bed like a good child, 
To ask your blessing. 


Much more of this fine irony follows, to 
the perfect bewilderment of the old lady, 


* I have called her “ Bianca,” but the name is 

rinted ‘‘ Brancha ” throughout in the edition be- 
‘ore m om the metre obviously requires that it 
should be a trisyllable. 
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who declares that it is the strangest change 
that “ wit at three-score” was puzzled to 
find out :— 


When she first lighted here, I told her then 

How mean she would find all things — she was 
pleased ; 

None better; I laid open all defects to her — 

She was contented still — but the devil’s in her, 

Nothing contents her now. 


This dialogue has just taken place, 
when Leantio returns home from his short 
week’s work and finds all so fearfully 
changed. And here I may pause to ex- 
press an opinion that the scenes from 
which these passages are taken are in the 
very truest vein of high comedy. The 
sentiments are as natural as the language 
in which they are expressed. We need 
not go back to Venice or Florence in the 
sixteenth or seventeenth century for proof 
of the exceeding truth of what might have 
been written yesterday, if we had anybody 
capable of writing it. That a young gen- 
tlewoman of good condition, tenderly 
reared, and habituated to all the comforts 
and luxuries of life should soon begin to 
regret, and thence to resent the loss of 
what has become a second nature to her, 
is only what occurs amongst us in the 
present day, and would more frequently 
occur if the young gentlewomen of the 
period had not learnt very accurately to 
calculate and to compare resources, and, 
in most instances, to abstain from wed- 
lock, if the marital establishment is likely 
to be inferior to the parental. In fact, 
“marrying in haste and repenting at 
leisure” has become almost a tradition 
from a past generation. Of Bianca, in 
Middleton’s play, it cannot be said that she 
repented at leisure. She seems to have 
repented as hastily as she married. This, 
= is a necessity of the olden Drama. 

odern dramatists, who cannot observe 
unity of time and place, take care to tell 
us, at least in the fp ren the intervals 
which have elapsed between one act and 
another, so as to soften down transitions 
which would otherwise be violent and ab- 
rupt. But, in Middleton’s time, incident 
followed incident with such extraordinary 
rapidity, that the reader is quite out of 
breath. That a loving young wife, who 
has made grand sacrifices for the man of 
her choice, should go hopelessly bad 
during his five days’ absence from home, 
unpleasantly exceeds the bounds of prob- 
ability. Nemo repente fuit turpissima. But 
Middleton’s Bianca is an unfortunate ex- 
ception to this rule; for on the return of 
Leantio she not only scouts him and in- 
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sults him, but soon afterwards, in the most 
brazen manner, takes up her abode in 
apartments furnished for her by the Duke, 
and openly —_— at his banquets. The 
wretched husband, who is compelled to 
accept his position, is provided with a 
small place by the Duke, who speedily for- 
- him. One day, however, he forces 

imself into the presence of his wife, when 
he rebukes her, and she turns him out of 
her lodgings. The Duke enters, and then 
we are treated to the following racy scrap 
of dialogue : — 


Duke. Who’s that? 

Bian. Cry you mercy, sir! 

Duke. Prithee, who’s that? 

Bian. The former thing, my lord, to whom 

you gave 
The captainship. He eats his meat with grudg- 
ing. 5 

Duke. ‘Sein: 
I do not think that brazen-faced insolence 
and contempt were ever expressed so mag- 
nificently as in the little words in italics. 
Bianca must have been not only a very 
impudent, but a very clever woman, thus 
to eve condensed her scorn. The Duke’s 
exclamation of “Still!” is admirable. A 
few days, he thought, ought to have been 
— enough to reconcile the sometime 
actor to the appropriation of his wife by a 
duke; but the “former thing” is the gem 
of the piece. Many readers will remember 
how, in Robert Browning’s Pippa Passes, 
Ottima insists upon speaking of her hus- 
band’s murdered body as “the thing,” 
until Sebald reproaches her— “The 
thing! there again the thing!” And to 
this prankt-up Bianca, with her ducal sur- 
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are bad, and they nearly all meet with vi- 
olent deaths. There is, however, one per- 
sonage, of whom we cannot think too high- 
a is is a Cardinal — brother of the 
e — who lectures him severely on his 
crimes, in language as noble in diction as 
in sentiment, rarely surpassed, or, indeed, 
equalled, in the whole range of our dra- 
matic literature. For a little while, we 
live in the hope that the Duke is convert- 
ed; but it is a very, very little while; for 
searcely has the good Cardinal departed, 
proclaiming a conversion “sung for a 
hymn in heaven,” than the Duke an- 
nounces his intention to cease from the in- 
fraction of the seventh commandment, by 
deliberately breaking the sixth — 


Her husband dies to-night, or at the most 
Lives not to see the morning spent to-morrow; 
Then will I make her lawfully my own, 
Without this sin and horror. 


This is accomplished in the most charac- 
teristic manner. The Lady Livia, by 
whose machinations Bianca had been be- 
trayed to the Duke, before her ladyship 
had seen Leantio, subsequently becomes 
enmoured of him, and treats him as the 
Duke is treating the poor fellow’s wife. 
This immaculate lady has a brother (Hip- 
polito), who has been assisted by her to 
form an incestuous connection with his 
own niece and whose delicate sense of 
family honour is such that, when he hears 
from the Duke that his sister has gone 
astray with Bianca’s husband, he is easily 
excited to slay the wretched cuckold. The 
morality of this man is about as logical as 
the Duke’s. He kills Leantio, and the 
Duke proceeds to marry the widow. The 





roundings, poor Leantio was as much a/ marriage greatly scandalizes the Cardinal, 
thing dead and gone, as though he had | who seems, however, not to have known 
lain in thechurchyard. The insolent scorn | his brother’s share in the death of Leantio, 
of Cleopatra, who asks Mark Antony,|and he rebukes the Duke in the presence 
“How does the married woman?” has! of his intended wife, and endeavours to 
often been commended for its dramatic | interrupt the ceremony. Here, however, 
force; but it appears to me that this “ for- | Bianca ’s tongue proves itself to be as well 
mer thing” is something still more racy. | skilled in argument as in irony. After 
Whatever these old dramas lacked, they | condemning the Cardinal for his want of 
did not lack incident ; and this tragedy of | charity, and telling him that “heaven and 
Women beware Women is even more event- | angels take great delight in a converted 
ful than its begs gers — are, in- | sinner,” she asks — 
deed, materials in it or two or three plays. Pray whether is religion better served, 
What I have written and what I have When lives that ios Ganiions are made honest, 
quoted have been in illustration of the Than when they still run through a sinful blood ? 
high comedy of the piece. There isa good 
deal of what may not unjustly be described | Bianca and the Duke are married and 
as low farce —indecency abounding in it. the Lady Livia gives them a grand enter- 
But the tragic element predominates. |tainment, including a masque, in which 
“The eternal law, that where sin is, sor- she herself plays the part of Juno. What 
row shall answer it,” is amply vindicated follows I cannot attempt to describe other- 
— for nearly all the persons of the drama wise than by saying that every one tries to 
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kill some one, and gets killed by the very 
means contrived for the murder of the 
enemy. Bianca, in whom we are particu- 
larly interested, tries to poison the Cardi- 
nal, but poisons her own husband and 
herself. ‘Trap-doors, arrows, swords, cen- 
sors — all kinds of appliances are used to 
cover the stage with dead bodies; the Car- 
dinal delivers himself of a brief homily — 
and then the curtain falls upon this strange 
scene of murderous confusion. I do not 
know any drama that better exemplifies 
both the strength and the weakness of our 
early dramatists, than that of which I have, 
for this reason, given an account. It is 
very certain that Middleton must have 
been a man of extraordinary genius, 
equally conversant with the springs and 
wells of tragedy and of comedy. Ever be- 
neath his huge crusts of exaggeration there 
is clearly observable an acute insight into 
human nature. Even the extraordinary 
inconsistency of some of his characters is 
natural, though preposterous. Hippolito, 
for example, excuses himself on the score 
of his vehement indignation against the 
partner of his sister’s sin, whilst he was 
committing a far greater sin himself, by 
saying that he had offended in secrecy, 
whilst his sister had been found out. 

It has been said that, if any one would 
see the extremes of intellectual strength 
and weakness, he should study Shakspeare 
and his commentators ; but the commenta- 
ries upon the text of Shakspeare are wisdom 
in comparison with those which have ema- 
nated from the annotators upon the minor 
dramatists of the Elizabethan era. Ispeak 
of the earlier commentators; not of such 
critics as Mr. Payne Collier and Mr. Dyce, 
but of annotators of the stamp of Mr. Monk 
Mason. The attempts to correct the text 
—the marrings, now of the sense, now of 
the sound, the plain passages that are ex- 
plained, the obscure —— that are left 
unexplained, the confessions of inability to 
unravel trifling difficulties, would be ludi- 
crous in the extreme, if they were not ir- 
ritating and vexatious.* Of all these 





* The attempts at criticism on the dramatic or 
goeten merits or demerits of the several pieces, 
heir whole or their parts, are often not more suc- 
cessful. The extreme praise is often as misplaced as 
the extreme censure. ‘ake the following as an ex- 
ample. In Massinger’s Guardian one of the person- 
ages of the drama is said to have been 
** Fashioned 
Tn an inimitable mould, which Nature broke, 
The great work perfected.” 
On this Mr. Gifford observes — “‘ We have had this 
thought in several of the preceding plays; indeed, I 
know no idea so common; scarce a sonnetteer or 
vm from Surrey to Shadwell being without 
t. It must have had considerabie charms in the 


eyes of our forefathers, since neither its triteness ' bo: 
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ropings I do not remember any one that 
~ amused me more than the ingenious 
attempts of the annotators to get over the 
difficulties of burrage or borage. For ex- 
ample, in Marston’s What You Will, 
“ Quadratus” says, “Come, leave his lips 
and command some liquor; if you have no 
bottle-ale, command some claret-wine and 
burrage; for that’s my predominate hu- 
mour.” One would not have thought that 
such a passage required a word of ex- 
planation. But the editor of the Contin- 
uation of Dodsley’s Old Plays informs us 
that “in Cotgrave’s French Dictionary, bour- 
rachon is explained a — quaffer, 
toss-pot, whip-can, &c.’ Burrage may 
therefore, I conceive, mean beverage.” * 
Think of this, O ye artificers of claret-cup 
and Badminton! In what region of town 
or country this dry-as-dust editor can have 
lived, that the name of that blue-flowered, 
rough-leafed herb, which has been known 
to Englishmen for two centuries and a 
half (and I know not how much longer) in 
connection with claret, was wholly un- 
known to him, it is impossible to conjec- 
ture. And how little he must have known 
of the writings of the Elizabethan drama- 
tists, which he has professed to illustrate ! 
The combination of claret and borage is 
celebrated by contemporary dramatists 
and by other non-dramatic writers of the 

riod. And scarcely less ludicrous is the 
Contiieenna into which some of these 
learned commentators seem to have been 
thrown by that very. abstruse word 
“erie,” the nest of an eagle or other bird 
of prey. One suggests that the right 
reading is “aviary,” whilst another would 
substitute the adjective “airy.” And yet 
for neither word need the critic have re- 
ferred to any more recondite authority 


nor its folly could prevent the eternal repetition.” 

There are many things in Massinger’s ones in- 

finitely more trite and more foolish than this. It 

is remarkable that Byron considered the idea neither 
too trite nor too foolish for his pee. The read- 
er need scarcely be reminded of the passage in the 

“‘ Monody on the Death of Sheridan: ” — 

“ Long shall we seek his likeness —long in vain — 
And turn to all of him which may remain — 
Sighing that Nature made but one such man, 
And broke the diein moulding Sheridan.” 

* The same editor, in a later note on a passage in 
the first scene of the Spanish Cipey. by Middleton 
and Rowley, says, truly enough, that ‘‘a borachio 
is a vessel made of skins, in which wine is kept in 
Spain.” “ Borachio,” says Minshieu, “ is a bottle, 
commonly of pigge’s-skin with the hair inward, 
dressed inwardly with rozen, to keep wine or liquor 
sweet. Wines preserved in these bottles contain a 

uliar flavour, and are then said to taste of the 
rachio.” Thence a hard drinker came to be 
called a borachio. The word is of frequent occur- 
rence in these old dramas, and Shaks e (Much 
Ado about Nothing) calls one of his c rs b 





that name. But the word has no more to do wit 
rage than with cinnamon or nutmeg. 
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than Johnsen’s Dictionary, in which he will 
find both “borage” and aerie” defined 
in the sense intended by the dramatist. 
When I first read these old dramatists, 
I did not trouble myself greatly about the 
annotators. I “skipped the notes,” as I 
had done when I first made acquaintance 
with Shakspeare. There are many, doubt- 
less, who, like myself, have read Shaks- 
peare and some of his chief contem- 
poraries at three different stages of 
their student-life, — firstly, for the story ; 
secondly, forthe poetry; and, thirdly, for 
the illustrations of the mannérs and cus- 
toms of the period which they contain. 
I am disposed to think that, at this third 
stage, the interest of the student is more 
absorbing than at the two former; but, 
except in rare instances, when it becomes 
the passion of a life, it is less abiding than 
at the second stage. I think that the 
fever lasted with me for some three years. 
Those years were mostly spent in England, 
where alone, indeed, I could have gratified 
= taste for the collection of old editions. 
hy I sheuld have liked a book better for 
being badly printed, I cannot now quite 
understand; but so it was. The worse 
the thing in itself, the higher the price I 
was content to pay for it. It was a very 
expensive taste, and I should be greatly 
alarmed if it were ever to break out in me 
again. Sometimes, it is true, I stumbled 
by accident on a rare bargain —not in 
London, for the London booksellers were 
far too skilled in their trade to allow any- 
thing to slip through their fingers without 
realizing its full price; but in remote 
country places, where books were valued 
according to the spruceness of their bind- 
ings and the purity of their pages. I con- 
fess that I sometimes had my qualms of 
conscience. A favourite book of mine at 
this time was Jonathan Dymond’s Essays 
on the Principles of Morality ; and I could 
not reconcile myself to the idea of taking 
an unfair advantage of the ignorance of 
the sellers. I remember coming once by 
chance upon a room-full of old books, 
which the owner, a country bookseller, had 
almost forgotten. He spoke slightingly 
of them as old rubbish, and said he would 
be glad to get rid of them. I might over- 
ped them, he said, if I was not afraid of 
the dust. I spent the greater part of a 
day in the Rite con n and amidst much 
that was quite valueless I discovered a 
number of volumes, which a London book- 
seller would have labelled in his catalogue 
as “very scarce” or “rare.” I selected 
some thirty of these, and asked their price. 
Would I think a shilling a volume too 
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much for them? I was asked in reply. 
I said that I thought it right to tell hi 
that they were worth a great deal more. 
“ Perhaps they are, sir,” he said; “I don’t 
know. A have charged you a great deal 
more than I gave for them, so I am con- 
tent.” Icould say nothing to this. Some 
one had got less than the proper amount 
of money in return for their money’s 
worth; but even Jonathan Dymond did 
not teach me that I was to go quixotically 
in search of the original loser, who was 
probably long ago dead and buried, and 
his heirs scattered over the earth. I 
remember that among the books I thus 
carried off were a very fine copy of Ash- 
mole’s Theatrum Chemicum, the original 
edition of Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
perth Histriomastiz, with a number of 
old plays, primitive quartos, by Massinger 
and others, complete editions of Marston, 
Randolph, and other Elizabethan drama- 
tists, including a folio of Ben Jonson, a 
copy of Decker’s Gull’s Hornbook (the fac- 
simile reprint), and a heap of historical 
tracts concerning the poisoning of Sir 
Thomas Overbury. I have read a great 
deal of history since that time, but I can 
remember no annals in which I have taken 
so keen an interest as in those of the 
reign, and most of all of the court, of the 
first James. I am not very proud now of 
the taste which I thus displayed. The 
contemporary chronicles, which I read 
with such deep attention, were, for the 
most part, either very poor stuff or very 
prurient gossip; but there was a sort of 
fascination in the quaintness of the lan- 
guage, and every now and then they threw 
up something or other which made me 
better understand certain allusions in the 
dramatic writings in those times. I re- 
member that at this period I took a great 
deal of pains to illustrate with passages 
from these dramas my copy of Decker’s 
Gull’s Hornbook, the broad margin of 
which was covered with notes, in feeble 
imitation of the handwriting of the time. 
Indeed, I spoilt a great number of books 
with pedantries of this kind; and I have 
often since wondered (for I parted with 
them on going abroad) what has become 
of the volumes on which I wasted so much 
good time. 

And yet it is somewhat ungrateful to 
write thus reproachfully of a mania which 
was really very pleasant whilst it lasted, 
and, unlike some other manias, is by no 
means painful in the retrospect. It was 
just passing away, when in the New 
Monthly Magazine, I read an article with 
some such heading as “ Evidences of a New 
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Dramatic Poet.” I remember now the 
exact spot where I read it. It was on the 
road that leads from Clapham Common to 
Wandsworth Common —a pleasant and, 
in those days, quite a countrified, quiet 
road, with the delightful designation of 
Nightingale Lane, which was then by no 
means a misnomer, though now there are 
stately villas where once were overhang- 
ing trees. I read the article as Isauntered 
along. It was a review of Browning’s 
Parace!sus, and I was told afterwards that 
it was written by Mr. John Forster. 
Some people said at the time that the 
writer had discovered a mare’s-nest. It 
appeared to me that the extracts more 
than supported the high commendations 
of the critic. I read the passages quoted, 
again and again, and next morning I went 
to London and bought the little grey- 
boarded volume. I carried it about with 
me in my pocket, and for some time I read 
nothing else. I almost lived, indeed, with 
Paracelsus and Festus and Michael. I was 
very grateful to the critic for having guided 
me to such a well-spring of delight. For 
the ordinary critical journals of the day 
dismissed the first efforts of Robert Brown- 
ing’s muse with a few words of contempt- 
uous reprobation; and it was a long time 
before the Public came to believe in the 
new poet. Paracelsus was said to be ob- 
secure, unintelligible nonsense; and many 
.even of those who recognized, after a 
fashion, the wealth of intellect that is ap- 
parent in the poem, confessed that they 
did not much like it. Some such judg- 
ment as this was pronounced by a very 
dear friend and relative, to whom, wishing 
that he should share my joys, I sent a 
— of Paracelsus more than ten thousand 
miles by sea. Accident—the one univer- 
sal accident — brought the little book 
again into my hands, and I was sorry to 
see that it had been but little read. 
Afterwards I endeavoured, in a distant 
settlement, to make my fellow-exiles fa- 
miliar with this marvellous poem, but I 
was not very successful. I wrote a series 
of papers On some favorite Books, and the 
first was on Paracelsus. I remember that 
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the second was on Landor’s Pentameron, 
the most charming, I think, of all that 
great writer’s works. In this latter in- 
stance, my literary friends accepted my 
judgment, and tried to buy or to borrow 
the book. What tenderness, what hu- 
mour is there in it! And what truthful- 
ness! ‘How it brings us face to face with 
Petrarca and Boccaccio! And what a 
reality is the simple little handmaid As- 
sunta! It is certainly easier reading than 
Paracelsus. But previous training had 
taught me rather to delight in “curst 
hard reading.” Ihad not read the works 
of so many philosophers and metaphysi- 
cians, and gloried in the genius of Shelley, 
to be staggered by this first great work 
of Robert Browning. IfIdid not under- 
stand a passage, at the first reading, I 
read it a second time, and a third, until I 
did. And there is this to be said of it — 
that the more you read it the better you 
like it. At least, I would not give much 
for the critical intelligence of the man who 
is not so affected. 

Years have passed; and I have had 
other editions of Paracelsus—and col- 
lections of “Robert Browning’s works” 
— but none that I have treasured so much 
as the first little grey volume of the ob- 
scure young poet. I have, indeed, some- 
what resented the changes which I have 
found in the later editions both of Para- 
celsus and of Bells and Pomegranates. M 
critical judgment may be at fault in decid- 
ing that these alterations are for the 
most part not improvements of the origi- 
nal text; but anyhow I do not like them, 
and I am sorely tempted to exclaim with 
Mr. Browning’s hero — 


No change, no change! Not but this added 


grace 

May blend and harmonize with its compeers . . 
But, ’tis a change; and I detest all change, 
And most a change in aught I loved long since! 


Besides, it is rather hard upon us grey- 
beards to be told by a younger generation 
fed upon new editions, that we are mis- 
quoting our favourite poet. 











Tue war in Europe, it is said, extends its in- 
fluence to the remotest corner of the Punjab. 
The shawl-workers, whose manufacturers find 
their readiest market in France, are almost all 
thrown out of employ. In Umritsur, where 











there are thousands of Cashmerees employed by 
the great native or French shawl merchants, 
the looms are almost all stopped, and it is feared 
that much distress is inevitable. 

Examiner. 
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From The Spectator. 
MILITARY GENIUS. 


Mr. HEtps seems inclined, in one of his 
recent chapters of Friends in Council, to 
indorse the well-known opinion of Macau- 
lay, that there is no such thing as military 
genius, that any person of ability who 
would devote himself to the subject might 
make himself a very good General. All 
business, he says, should be conducted 
much on the same principles, and the only 
special faculty he will allow to Generals 
as distinguished from statesmen, or bar- 
risters, or other men of capacity, is “ap- 
prehensiveness,” — the faculty, as we un- 
derstand him, of seizing the points of a 
situation, as strategists are supposed to 
seize them. It is an exceedingly comfort- 
able doctrine that, if it is only true, for in 
that case no country need fear that it will 
ever be without a General. It has only to 
train a certain number of able men in the 
science of war, and then, perhaps by com- 


petitive examination, discover the ablest, | i 


and it is sure either of victory or of hon- 
ourable defeat. The idea is especially 
pleasant to a country like England, which 
can produce any amount of “capacity,” 
but believes that she has throughout her 
history had exceptional difficulty in find- 
ing a General, and has frequently been re- 
duced to discover one by a process of ex- 
haustion, appointing man after man until 
some one is found who generally wins the 
game; but we fear the idea is much too 
pleasant to be true. If history teaches 
any lesson, it is that great Generals, and 
even good Generals, are very exceptional 
persons, and that Generals of the highest 
class, those who can make armies, and 
then with those armies accomplish historic 
enterprises, are excessively rare, as rare 
as the founders of creeds or poets of the 
highest order. We question if England 
can be certainly affirmed to have produced 
more than three,— Cromwell, Marlbor- 
ough, and Clive,— and the Generals of that 
an of French origin are even fewer, 
only one of Napoleon’s Marshals, Massena, 
being entitled to a place in the list. No 
system makes them and no school. Some 
of the greatest Generals in history have 
been Kings, never regularly trained to 
war ; and two, at least, Condé and Clive, 
won victories before they had seen even 
imitation “service ” in time of peace. Na- 
poleon’s Marshals, indeed, seem to us to sup- 
ply an almost final answer to Macaulay’s 
paradox. They were all in their way able 
men, they were all trained in a marvellous 
school for the work they had to do, and, 
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nevertheless, the distance between them 
and Napoleon himself was almost immeas- 
urable. Something was in him, which was 
not in them, and that something was, we 
should imagine, what we are accustomed 
to describe as military genius. An even 
better example may perhaps be found in 
the career of William iT. obody now-a- 
days denies that the great Dutchman was 
aman of very high ability, quite as high 
as that of any statesman not heaven-born, . 
higher probably than that of Cromwell, 
whose intellect had very narrow and hard 
limitations. William had a severe train- 
ing in war, and desired acutely to benefit 
by it ; he had very excellent troops, Ger- 
man, Dutch, and English, and he was as 
well ~~ as any General ever has been. 
But he lacked that something, the exist- 
ence of which Mr. Helps doubts, or for the 
moment appears to doubt, and for want of 
it his policy was repeatedly scattered to 
the winds; he was always beaten, and his 
name lives without any reputation for mil- 
tary skill. Almost all men who are com- 
pletely exempt from national prejudice are 
aware that Wellington, though probably a 
greater commander for the troops he had 
to lead than any other General would have 
been, lacked something which has belonged 
to leaders of the very first order,— would, 
for example, have accomplished as little 
with Frenchmen as Von Moltke probably 
would,— required a previously existing 
condition of society to give his power its 
fullest play. He however possessed in its 
highest degree the power which in war 
seems nearest to military genius,— though 
it is not precisely that genius itself — that 
of devising the movements which of all 
others his troops were most competent to 
execute, so that the national temperament 
and the work to be accomplished always 
appeared to be in harmony. Much of the 
real thought shown in generalship must 
consist in that, as we English may one day 
learn in a very unpleasant fashion. If 
ever an Indian leader heads another mu- 
tiny, and has power enough over his fol- 
lowers to make them use the spade effect- 
ively, all the white soldiers in India may 
be expended in the effort to reduce men 
who, though lacking confidence in the field, 
will fight like heroes behind any sort of 
shelter. There is indeed a probability 
that some mode of warfare would so exact- 
ly suit any race not incapable of warfare 
by nature, that its adoption would make 
of that race good soldiers — vide the whole 
military history of the Maories — and the 
instinct which seizes on that mode is, if 
not military genius, an immense addition 
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to it. It is military statesmanship of the 
very highest kind. 

We should be inclined to question Macau- 
lay’s dictum, even if applied only to ordi- 
narily good commanders. They must have, 
at all events, some incommunicable quali- 
ties. Very able men may, and do exist, 
who are entirely devoid of the topograph- 
ical faculty, who could no more form a 
decent opinion as to the best position for 
a certain description of troops to occupy 
on a battle-field, than Maories could form 
an opinion as to the best light for a great 
picture, and without that faculty no man 
can be a General. Doubtless it is pos- 
sessed by men of low intellectual power,— 
for example, by nearly all professional 
huntsmen,— but still it is a faculty, and 
not a knowledge, and absolutely indispens- 
able to success. Napoleon is said to have 
had it in so transcendent a degree that he 
could hurry an army across a continent, 
and keep it throughout its march in a 
strategic position previously designed ; 
but that power clearly depends upon the 
other power of so clearly impressing his 
will upon subordinates as to make doubt 
or discussion impossible. Many even 
among great men have not possessed that 
intensity of volition. Then there have 
been men, and men of great force, who 
entirely lack the capacity of rousing capac- 
ity in other men; men even whose abil- 
ity diminishes that of those with whom they 
are brought in contact, and no such man 
will ever make a considerable General. 
We have a notion, which we only put for- 
ward as a notion, and not a conviction, 
that Napoleon III. had this strange nega- 
tive capacity, that contact with hi is- 
tinctly diminished the natural ability of his 
agents, and that this was'one reason of 
his marked failure as a leader of armies. 
Statesmen in his closet became fools, and 
Generals imbecile, till, as Pelissier said, 
evén a telegraph to his private cabinet 
was a cause of defeat. Almost everybody 
knows of such men, whom he reckons per- 
haps, nevertheless, among his ablest ac- 
quaintances, and one such man exists 
probably in the British Cabinet. No 
amount of force or ability for business 
would make sucha mana General. Nor 
is it possible to make a leader in the field 
out of a man, however competent other- 
wise, whose mind works very slowly, or 
who fears responsibility, or, we should be 
inclind to add, whose mind is so deficient 
in og al that he can never reckon up 
what his enemy is likely to do. After 
much reading of his history, we should be 
inclined to point to that as the secret of 
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most, if not all, the defeats of William ITI. 
And above all, no man is a General whose 
mind is without a certain loneliness, a 
capacity of being stronger for the absence 
of advice, or guidance or control. The 
better committee-man a man is, the worse 
General he will probably make, simply 
because he will have habituated his mind 
'to rely on aid which in war can hardly be 
| forthcoming, a campaign being, like any 
| other work of art, properly a whole, not to 
be evolved out of any amount of conjoint 
deliberation. The General must be a man 
in whom self-dependence acts as a heating, 
not as a depressing quality,—the latter 
being, we may remark, en passant, the special 
difficulty of all really democratic leaders. 
We suppose we must not speak of the fac- 
ulty of command,— for although able men 
are often found who are apparently with- 
out it, it is probable that hore is no able 
man in whom it might not be developed ; 
but clearly leadership is a gift often so in- 
dependent of all other qualities as to seem 
an unfair accident, and this gift is indis- 
pensable to the General. 

The truth we take to be, that a General 
at all above the average “good-officer” 
kind, must be possessed of a combination 
of capacities which is extremely unusual, 
while in the great General there must exist 
something which fuses that combination 
into a harmonious whole. What that 
something is it would be as difficult to define 
as it is to define genius itself, but we be- 
lieve that mental coup d’eil comes ve 
near to a description of it; that a sort o 
divination as to the relation of means and 
ends in war, a divination wholly apart 
from, yet dependent on, a variety of 
special faculties is the secret of military 
genius. This is not “apprehensiveness,” 
but something indefinitely larger. Napo- 
leon could tell, as it were, without calcula- 
tion, by what we have called divination, 
that the battle depended on ssion of 
that slope, that this corps coll take posses- 
sion, and that from the qualities of the 
men and the character of his agent in com- 
mand the probabilities that they would 
take it were such and such, and this divi- 
nation was so keen as almost of itself to 
constitute the will to give it effect. The 
notion that every chess-player is a politi- 
cal general is either an absurdity or a bit 
of excusable brag in the worshippers of 
the game, but the fancy that there is a re- 
lation between chess and war has, we im- 
agine, this much of basis. The fusing 
quality must be there. A man may be a 
good chess-player and a goose, lacking al- 
most every quality of a good General ; but 
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he must have that one, the faculty of di- 
vining amidst exceedingly complicated 
data the course which will reconcile means 
and ends. That is not, of itself, general- 
ship, but that, we suspect, is the power by 
which the General utilizes all other and 
equally indispensable capacities. 


. 





From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
GERMAN MILITARY PURITANISM. 


Tue world has probably not yet heard 
the last of Mr. Gladstone’s sarcasm on the 
“ piety ” of the King of Prussia, if the world 
is right in ascribing to the Premier the now 
famous article in the current Edinburgh 
Review. Mr. Gladstone is most likely very 
sorry by this time that he allowed his pen 
to run so fat away with him on that occa- 
sion, especially as the sarcasm in question 
contrasts so strongly with the exalted style 
of the Te Deum in which ce _— in- 
dulges respecting the policy and advantages 
of Great Britain. the Devil's sbeaie 
might probably have a word or two of 
special pleading to put in as regards both 
cases. Whether, however, his Prussian 
Majesty’s piety be genuine or no is matter 
of comparatively small importance to the 
world. What is of real consequence is the 
tone of religious earnestness and determi- 
nation which he has contrived to impress 
on, or more probably has derived from, 
that vast and imposing onset of the Ger- 
man population which has subdued and pul- 
verized the pride of France, and which 
may or may not stop short of complete 
conquest and occupation, as other causes 
— not the resistance of demoralized France 
herself — may determine. 

Prayer and preaching, religious services 
and religious exhortations, these have been 
the accompaniments of the Teutonic march, 
especially, though by no means exclusively, 
in the Protestant portion of the army. 
Now it is so easy—so fatally easy and 
tempting —for men of the world, and for 
free thinkers, and for men in general who 
hang loose on society without any definite 
creed or negation of creed, and for the 
press, which too faithfully reflects what are 
called the opinions of these classes, to sneer 
at outward demonstrations of religious 
emotion. It is so easy to signalize the in- 
consistencies and exaggerations into which 
enthusiasm is apt torun. It is so tempt- 
ing to point the smart epigram, and polish 
the ready joke, at the expense of believers, 
so as to secure the applause both of other 
believers who belong to a different persua- 
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sion and of people who do without any be- 
lief. And yet when this very superficial 
success has been obtained, we are- inclined 
to suspect that the after-thought of the 
victorious wit — if he is capable of serious 
thought at all — is one of disappointment, 
not to say remorse. The sentiment will 
recur: These men of one idea, whom it is 
so easy to turn into ridicule, are neverthe- 
less better and stronger men than those 
are who mock at them. We do not mean 
as regards the interests of another world 
—that is not a subject fit for us to enter 
upon; but better and stronger as regards 
the practical work to be done in this. 
Whenever that work calls for special reso- 
lution, and zeal, and submission to disci- 
pline, and forgetfulness of self, it is the so- 
called religious class of men to whom we 
must turn to have it executed; and, more- 
over, first and foremost to that class of 
men and that description of communities 
whose religion has adopted that special 
cast which we are apt to call Puritanical 
and to favour with our most elaborate at- 
tempts at sarcasm. Modern history at all 
events is at hand to prove this. 

It is curious to trace the manner in which 
this peculiar spirit — that of the devout, or, 
as our ancestors would have termed him, 
the God-fearing soldier —has been trans- 
mitted from one generation and one coun- 
try in Western Europe to another, and 
what an enormous share it has had, rela- 
tively to numbers and to external re- 
sources, in determining the fate of battle- 
fields and of political causes. It was this 
which animated that race of heroes, the 
French Huguenots of the sixteenth century, 
men of whom, as Niebuhr expressed it, 
France has unhappily lost the seed. They 
never amounted in number to one-tenth of 
the Catholic enemies whom they had to 
combat. They had against them all the 
prestige of Royal authority, all the ordinary 
resources of government, all the power of 
the priesthood, all the auxiliary wealth of 
Spain. They never were strong enough 
to hold for any time the open field; they 
were beaten in one battle after another; 
and yet, by sheer valour and zeal, and that 
stern discipline which their enemies grudg- 
ingly admired, they maintained their post 
for a generation of civil war, and con- 
quered a peace at last. It was in the main 
a similar spirit — though more modified by 
other elements and less military in its char- 
acter — which won for the Dutch Calvinists 
their independence of Spain. It was the 
same which shone forth again, with still 
more powerful though short-lived integrity, 
in the ranks of Gustavus Adolphus, the 
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prince and model of soldier-saints. It was 
the same which assumed its most marked 
character in the armies of Cromwell; and, 
all picturesque oon, pam apart, where 
has history to show the equals of the men 
who, having made themselves masters of 
England, laid down their weapons and re- 
sumed their ordinary humble occupations 
in the same orderly fashion in which they 
had marched to the charge or the breach ? 
It was the same, again — the assertion will 
seem paradoxical only to those who are 
impertectly ~ meey with the subject — 
which gave additional force to the Spartan 
training of Frederick the Great; for though 
that Sovereign himself cared for none of 
these things, very many of his officers were 
strongly imbued with the strict and semi- 
mystical Lutheran sentiment. It was the 
same which reconquered India for us from 
the mutineers only a few years ago; for 
the souls of the chiefs who accomplished 
that exploit — England’s best and bravest, 
scarcely any of them surviving now — were 
tinged to a very remarkable extent with the 
inspiration of what we popularly call Low 
Church or Puritanical doctrine. And now 
we meet with it again in the camp of the 
conquerors of France. A little time ago 
it was the fashion here, both among those 
who can see no Christian faith apart from 
belief in Apostolical succession, and among 
those who cannot see it apart from the 
special notion of what is called the Evan- 
gelical party in England, to impute incred- 
ulity to the North German community en 
masse, because their devotion does not ex- 
actly follow the pattern of our churches or 
meeting-houses. Many a touching memo- 
rial among the narratives with which the 
events of this war have furnished us is at 
hand to prove the contrary. The very ge- 
nius of Luther is there, although purified, 
we may reasonably believe, from much of 
the arrogance and bitterness which it had 
derived from the evil days in which the 
great Reformer’s lot was cast. 

And it is surely matter of deep satisfac- 
tion to those who have at heart the prog- 
ress of our European community, so far as 
that progress depends on religious freedom 
and steady morality, and on stout hearts to 
maintain them, to be thus made certain 
that this rich vein is not yet exhausted 
among us; that the “little leaven which 
leaveneth the whole lump” shows as yet 
no sign of waste. We Britons, without in- 
dulging in ny rye self-satisfaction, 
may fairly trust that if any great national 
danger were to assail our country our peo- 
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of freedom, loyalty, chivalry, sound British 
pugnacity. But probably we should all of 
us look, unless our hearts were absolutely 
preoccupied by partisanship or by the 
spirit of sneering, to men of that peculiar 
earnest religious type of which we have 
been speaking, however sectarian they 
'might be deemed, as those in whom we 
;Should feel special reliance; those who 
would exercise the strongest influence on 
others, and breathe, perhaps, the most of 
Milton’s “ deliberate valour ” in themselves. 





From The Spectator. 
GERMAN CONSTANCY, 


THERE is one quality in this German 
‘Army, this marvellous weapon which the 
Hohenzollerns have forged and reforged 
for a hundred years till it is to other 
armies what a Damascus scimitar is to a 
regulation sword, which has scarcely yet 
received the admiration it deserves, and 
that is its constancy. It is a quality other 
than courage, a quality which supplements 
and intensifies courage, upon which Ger- 
man leaders rely when, as at Speicheren, 
they order charges by comparatively small 
forces, because the constant renewal of 
attack bewilders and daunts the most de- 
termined foe. Such tactics in a French 
army would be ruinous, and with any 
army except the German they would be 
full of risk. It would be dangerous with 
other troops to order, as has been done 
before Paris, that the men first attacked 
shall retreat on the main body, or, as be- 
fore Metz, that a regiment shall hold its 
position, whatever happens, until supports 
arrive. Nothing but absolute pce: : nian 
in the constancy of the men thus devoted, 
certainty that they will not yield until they 
are dead, could make it safe, or wise, or even 

ssible to invest Metz or Paris as Von 

oltke has had the daring to do —to sur- 
round ten men in a clump, as it were, by 
ten men in a line. Even with such men as 
the Germans the arrangement shows a 
trace of contempt for the enemy, and with 
soldiers less constant it would be ruinous. 
We venture to say, in no spirit of boast- 
fulness, that if the men inside Metz or 
Paris were Englishmen or Americans — 
men, that is, of the Teutonic merits and 
demerits; or Irishmen — that is, men who 
once in action rise out of themselves into 
higher beings, Von Moltke’s daring would 
yet be condemned by the event. As it 





ple would be animated in its defence by 
many an exciting motive — patriotism, love 





was, when at Grandes Tappes the French 
for once exhibited the old furia Francese 
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—the terrible passion for victory which 
has built up Foonsh reputation — the 
Kummer Brigade had to place their backs 
to the wall, accept the situation, and die 
there, to save the besiegers from a great 
disaster. They did it; and we question if 
any- other troops would, unless clearly 
aware, and indeed clearly told, that they 
were fighting as a forlorn hope, — were to 
die for a great end. The Hohenzollerns 
seem to have brigades in which each man 
shows the forlorn-hope spirit, which is in 
its essence not courage, for the man may 
be despairing, but constancy in its highest 
military development. The quality has 
been still more effectively though less 
strikingly shown in the entire conduct of 
the siege of Metz. Rarely in history has 
there been such a scene as the letters from 
the besiegers’ lines reveal. Whatever in- 
trigues may have been going on in the cloudy 
regions of diplomacy, the army encamped 
round Metz only knew that it was enclosing 
by a circle of encampments each compara- 
tively weak an army nearly as strong as 
itself, which at Vionville had fought with 
determined daring, and which occupied an 
absolutely impregnable position. It knew 
that at any hour of any night it might be 
forced to fight for existence as the Kum- 
mer Brigade had done, it had noclear theory 
as to the duration of the siege, and it was, 
and knew it was, enduring heavier priva- 
tions than the enemy. The German plan 
of camping in the open, without tents, tells 
heavily on the comfort of the troops. 
Great numbers were no doubt housed in 
the villages about, but for the majority the 
only protection was a hut of straw, per- 
vious, after a time, to the rain, which for a 
large part of the siege fell in torrents. 
The food, though it never failed, was never 
plentiful, and never “luxurious” enough, 
wine and beer, whether bad or good in 
themselves, being, next to minute doses of 
morphia or great doses of quinine, the 
best preservatives against malaria. The 
ground was a sea of mud, covered with 
ordure and rotting carcases. The Germans 
either do not understand or despise sani- 
tary arrangements, and at one moment 
there was fear of an outbreak of cholera. 
Typhus did break out, but the grand foe 
of the Army was dysentery, perhaps of 
all non-infectious diseases the one which 
most rapidly tends to destroy spirit. So 
terrific were the ravages of this disease 
in places where the men were compelled 
to a ink Moselle water, that a single com- 
pany, 250 men, invalided 80, and the rate 
of invaliding rose for weeks to 500 a day, 
and during one week to 800,—a fact we 
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ive on the authority of a surgeon and an 

nglish Member of Parliament present 
on the spot. The Germans dread death 
by disease even more than most men, 
their intense domesticity increasing the 
natural depression which oF surround- 
ing circumstance tended to deepen. “I 
must admit,” writes to us a correspondent 
who knows Germans and Germany as few 
men know them, “my decided impression, 
on first arrival before Metz, was that I had 

ot into an army in course of destruction by 

isease ; I heard of nothing but dysentery 
and typhus amongst men, —but rinder- 
pest amongst the countless herds of cattle 
driven together from the uttermost corners 
of Europe to give food to this great Ger- 
man host. A more utterly plague-stricken 
spectacle it is not within human imagi- 
nation to conceive than that presented 
at first sight, with rain pouring down in 
torrents, by Remilly ; its streets one slough 
of thick chocolate-coloured slush reach- 
ing over the ankle, one ambulance after 
the other with sick and wounded being 
dragged slowly by exhausted horses 
through the ruts of impassable roads, a 
dead cow fetid with the exhalations of 
distemper before the doorstep of your 
quarters, and the atmosphere redolent with 
a combined stench of putrid miasma and 
carbolic acid. The place seemed one cess-— 
pool and one pest-house. However, the 
cow was removed, a fresh expenditure of 
carbolic acid was made in the den allotted 
by the Etape Commandant, and I have 
spent several nights with impunity — I 
can’t say comfort — where at first I shud- 
dered to put a foot; and from here, at my 
leisure, r have been able to look round 
myself.” At leisure he found that the 
German surgeons were carefully forward- 
ing every man struck by dysentery to 
hospitals within the border ; but this plan, 
though it saved the nation from severe 
loss, tended to reduce the besieging army. 
Nevertheless, through seventy y ioe of 
these horrors, discipline, wariness, and 
even cheerfulness never failed ; the officers 
were always ready, the men snatched what 
little distraction they could from trifles, 
from letters, from searching boxes of home 
gifts, and when the hour of action came 
turned out, with unwetted rifles, as firm 
as on parade, ready, if need be, to die 
rather than move without superior or- 
der. The Red Prince, a hard man, but a 
sound soldier, was everywhere ; the officers 
did their best for their men, venturing 
even to forbid useless exposure: and it is 
a moral certainty that had duty required 
that army to lie there, wasting “ee 
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away, the last battalion would have met 
the enemy as coolly as the first. It was a 
very triumph of morale, a far more con- 
clusive proof than any victory of the 
strength of the weapon Germany now 
wields. Sedan was a triumph of tactics. 
In the next war, Von Moltke may be re- 
placed by a Von Wrangel; but if the men 
are there, of that temper, and in that dis- 
cipline, to defeat them will overtask the 
best troops in the world. Beside such 
constancy, the story told this week of 
the Bavarian Artillerymen who, when 
their ammunition was exhausted, formed 
in line in front of their guns and sang the 
“Wacht am Rhein ” at the stretch of their 
lungs, under a hail of shot, reads to us 
like a piece of puerile bravado. Doubt- 
less daring is the necessity of armies but 
men may be daring without possessing that 
cool Northern endurance against which 
mere valour shatters itself in vain. Such 
men to be defeated must be killed. 
Precisely the same scene, in a milder 
form, is being witnessed before Paris. 
The besieging army strikes all observers 
as being stretched out in a line danger- 
ously weak. It is acknowledged that if 
any one corps were attacked in great force, 
it would be “hours” before the corps to 
right and left of it could lend it efficient 
aid; yet Von Moltke is not afraid, he 
knows to a certainty that the corps at- 
tacked will die there before it will yield, 
and the investment being a necessity, he 
runs the needful risk. The winter is com- 
ing, the comunications are long, the Ger- 
mans are beginning to suffer heavily from 
sickness, tedium, and homesickness —all 
German letters refer to this latter evil — 
but there are no complaints, no shrinking, 
none of those “murmurs” which in a 
camp of Southern soldiers would compel 
their leaders to a rash attack to “keep up 
the spirits of their men.” They have to 
endure, and they endure, with a cool 
atient constancy, to which the only draw- 
back seems to be that it solidifies some- 
times into a callousness which is as near 
cruelty as the Northern temperament will 
admit, and though it has not the vileness 
of cruelty, has many of its effects. There 
is something almost Scotch in the way in 
which the German officers seem to regret 
the waste of gunpowder and shells from 
the forts, as if it were a “sinful wastin 
of the maircies” rather than a source o 
danger to themselves. An army wholly 
of Lowland Scotchmen would be amaz- 
ingly like them in a except the 
recklessness with which they seem to 
order executions. No Southern army 
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would ever show this peculiar temper, this 
uiet endurance of the inevitable, as if, 
or example, Von Moltke had ordered a 
supply of hail in furtherance of his plans; 
and no army of any kind, unless discipline 
had become at once a conviction and a 
habit. Whatever the result of this war, 
one thing, at least, is certain, that the 
most efficient army which ever yet ap- 
eared in the world has been formed by a 
tate in which no officer or soldier under 
fifty ever saw a shot fired in anger. It is 
an army of English navvies educated and 
disciplined into utter self-control. 


From The Economist. 
THE RUSSIAN NOTE, 


THE axiom of Prince Gortschakoff’s note 
is most serious. He assumes that if a na- 
tion finds it convenient not to fulfil a 
Treaty, it has only to give notice to the 
other parties to the Treaty that it no long- 
er considers itself ant and that then 
it is no longer bound; but this is very 
false, and very mischievous. A Treaty is 
not an instrument of one-sided duration by 
which one nation out of “ natural love and 
affection” gives something to other na- 
tions without return. A Treaty is a re- 
ciprocal contract in which each party binds 
itself to do something, or to refrain from 
doing something for the sake of the other. 
It is much like a complex deed in family 
life, where, for the sake of peace and har- 
mony, the members of the family concede 
something they might otherwise claith, and 
obtain something they could not else 
claim. The essence of such contracts is 
their mutuality. No party to them can be 
allowed to say — “I wish to be rid of this 
agreement. I have had all of it which is 
good for me, and now I will not do that 
which is beneficial to the rest;” yet this 
is precisely what Prince Gortschakoff does. 
He says that the Treaty of 1856 is no longer 
beneficial to Russia, and, therefore, she 
gives notice that she shall terminate the 
Treaty. We once knew a foreign refugee 
to whom a kind friend lent some money, 
and who was asked to pay it back, but 
who said —“ My parents were noble, and 
I do not understand business;” and 
Prince Gortschakoff is rather like him. 
There can be no alliance or any stability 
in public life or in private, if contracts 
may be dissolved only because one of the 
parties finds that he does not like that 
which he has engaged to do. 

Prince Gortschakoff assigns two reasons 
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for his notice. The first comes only to 
this — that the neutralization of the Black 
Sea, which is the fundamental principle of 
the Treaty of 1856, was a mistake, and 
that experience has proved it. But all 
parties to the Treaty must be guises of 
that, and not any single one. Of course, 
Russia always thought that it was a mis- 
take not to allow her to keep a fleet in the 
Euxine ; but then the Allies of 1856 thought 
it essential that she should not. She is 
hardly a fair judge on such a point of what 
experience proves or does not prove. And 
the second of Prince Gortschakoff’s reasons 
is even less convincing. He says that the 
two principalities, Moldavia arid Wallachia, 
have united, and become more independent 
of Turkey than the treaty of 1856 in- 
tended. But every one knows how Russia 
encouraged the Principalities in this, that 
they could not have done it without that en- 
couragement, and that it is for Turkey, who 
lost by the union, not for Russia, which 
fostered it and gained by it, to object to it, 
if it is to be objected to. 

It is to be regretted on Russia’s behalf 
that Prince Gortschakoff used such bad 
reasons for breaking loose from the Treaty, 
since there are several excellent reasons 
why England and France, the main parties 
to the Treaty of 1856, should have con- 
sented to set Russia free from it, or from 
the parts of it which she likes least, and to 
agree to a new arrangement. 

First. It is plain on the face of it that 
this treaty is not one likely to last — 
scarcely one meant to last for all time. It 
says that Russia— an independent coun- 
try —a great country — one of the half- 
dozen first Powers in the world— shall 
not keep as many ships of war as it chooses 
in its own ports. If it were proposed to 
France not to keep more than a small 
number of fixed ships in the Bay of Biscay, 
or to England not to keep more than a 





tendency of a great nation, and no such 
extrinsic restraints are very lasting. The 
external, the foreign force is sure to be 
distracted or to grow weak. The natural 
bent of the nation is sure to continue and 
to predominate. Such agreements are 
sometimes good temporary prisons, but are 
not fit for permanent habitations. 

Secondly. The main object for which 
these fetters were imposed is now achieved 
more easily without them. The best rea- 
son for the Crimean war was that Russia, 
under Nicholas, certainly exercised over 
Europe a sway and control bad for progress 
and inimical to freedom. Speculative writ- 
ers argued that Russia would ultimatel 
prove to Europe a conquering enemy sug 
as Macedon was anciently to Greece, and, 
of late, Austria to Italy. And in the mean- 
time Russia arrested free thought and free 
discussion where she could. But now the 
sway of Russia is at anend. Between her 
and the rest of Europe has arisen a united 
Germany, which is already stronger than 
Russia, and has more sway and influence. 
To guard now against the old danger from 
Russia is to deal with a difficulty of yester- 
day, not of to-day, and to ward off a blow 
aimed no longer. 

Thirdly. In so far as the Crimean 
war was undertaken for the protection of 
Turkey — and this was its avowed aim, 
though not its best pretence — few people 
can care as much for Turkey even as they 
cared for her in 1856. Fourteen years 
ago many of us were anxious that Turkey 
should have a fair trial. We saw that her 
difficulties were great; that her enemies 
were many ; that she had inherited a very 
fair part of the world, which a stronger 
race now coveted; that for a time she 
ought to be helped, so that she might show 
if she had powers equal to her responsib‘ai- 
ties, if she really were able to make the 
best of and to deserve the territories which 





certain number in the English Channel, we | were hers, or if she were not. But four- 
should think even the proposal almost aj teen years of peace have gone far to settle 
casus belli. It is true that we have some | that question. Now we say what we could 
similar covenants with the Americans as | not in 1856. We can say that in all these 
to our shipping on Lake Superior. Neither | years Turkey has not materially or essen- 
England nor the United States are to keep | tially improved; that her Government is 
more than a certain number of war ships | in all essentials as bad as ever it was; that 
on the freshwater lakes. But we do not | experience seems to show that her defects 
think of the freshwater lakes as if they | are incurable and radical; that her fixed 
were in Euro They are not a part of |Mahomedan regulations seem inconsistent 
the world of which we think much, or | with progressive civilization; that the Ot- 
for which we feel ambition. But the Black |toman race, by virtues and vices, is tied 
Sea is to Russia what the English Channel | to the old world in which it gained power ; 
is tous. It is the part of the sea nearest |that it is composed of unalterable fibre, 
to what she most prizes and most covets. | unfit for the new world in which it has to 
The restraint of the Treaty of 1856 isa rule and live. In fourteen years it has 
restraint imposed by force on the natural borrowed 70,000,000/ of European money ; 
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largely of English money. What is there 
to show for all that great expenditure ? 
Is it not certain that notwithstanding all 
this external aid the insolvency of Turkey 
is still palpable; that she only pays the 
interest by new loans; that as soon as 
Europe stops lending, Turkey will stop 
paying? Have we not found that it was 
an anomaly to maintain long the rule 
of an unchanging un-Christian race over 
more intelligent and Christian popula- 
tions? The barbaric and coarse force 
which gained them their sway is ebbing 
away; is intrinsically much less than it 
was; and is comparatively infinitely less, 
for ke has grown fast in Eu- 
_ whilst Turkey has stood stagnant. 

e can now hope little from Turkey, while 
in 1856 we, not irrationally though san- 
guinely perhaps, hoped much. 

These considerations Russia might have 
urged if she had asked for the revision of 
the Treaty of 1856. But while it stands 
we must remember what it is. It is very 
far from being an ordinary political en- 
, Samra it is expressed with an unusual 

istinctness, and accompanied with details 
of peculiar formality. Not only is there 
the usual Treaty of peace between all the 
Powers of the Congress of Paris, in which 
a general “ guarantee is given to the Otto- 
man Empire, and all matters relating to 
it are declared to be matters of general 
interest.” This is a sort of common form 
and phrase, of course, which might be 
evaded. But besides this, and to protect 
themselves from all ambiguity, the bellig- 
erent Powers—France and England — 
which compelled Russia to sign this Treaty, 
and Austria, which, though not at war, 
much helped them by occupying the Prin- 
cipalities, made a Treaty which said exactly 
w.at they were to do, and what they were 
not todo. And its words are these — 


*¢ Art. I. The high contracting parties guar- 
antee jointly and severally the independence 
and integrity of the Ottoman Empire recorded 
in the Treaty concluded at Paris on the 30th of 
March, 1856, 

*« Art. II, Any infraction of the stipulations 
of the said Treaty will be considered by the par- 
ties signing the present Treaty as a casus belli. 
They will come to an understanding with the 
Sublime Porte as to the measures which have 
become necessary, and will, without delay, de- 
termine among themselves as to the employment 
of their military and naval forces.’* 


Now, unless Treaties are waste paper, 
these words must be construed pec mw 
to their plain mae we must be 
prepared to act upon 


’ 
t meaning. 
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No one can be more pacific than we are. 
Very few people care less for Turkey or 
hope less from her. One of the first mer- 
chants in the City of London —a member 
of one of its very greatest houses — said 
at Bristol that he thought “the Crimean 
war a gigantic mistake.” And for this 
purpose we are quite ready to concede that 
it was so. But here is the Treaty that 
ended the Crimean war; here is a recent, 
clear, direct, explicit contract which we 
made then. If any words are to mean 
anything, we must make these mean some- 
thing, if any nation is ever to rely on any 
other nation again. We must not, how- 
ever we may dislike it, show that we are 
unworthy of reliance now. 

There is a notion that_England cannot, 
if it would, do anything. And it is quite 
true that we are not a military Power, like 
France or Germany. We have not a vast 
system of compulsory service, and it would 
be very difficult for us to have any. But 
in the present case, England can do all 
that is wanted. Russia wants to make a 
new arsenal in the Black Sea, and to keep 
ships of war there; but a very few iron- 
clads can prevent this arsenal from being 
made, and can destroy any ships of war 
that may appear. 

No peace can be permanently promoted, 
nor any real good gained, by shrinking 
from promises such as these. The plain 
policy of England is, that she is ready to 
revise the Treaty of 1856; that she is 
ready to consider the change of circum- 
stances since it was made; but that while 
it is in force it must be kept, and that 
though we, or some of us, may regret our 
promises, yet, especially when they are ex- 

licit and recent, we will to a certainty 
ulfil them, and abide by them. 


From The Economist. 
THE CULMINATION OF PRUSSIA. 


Prussia owes her present great position 
in Europe to a curious combination of po- 
litical causes, which have rarely combined 
at the same moment for the benefit of any 
other nation. We often hear her great 
success attributed to the wonderful organ- 
ization of her 9 and no doubt with 
great truth; but then nobody takes any 
— to consider, first, to what the excel- 
ent organization of her army is due, and 
next, to what it is due that an army which 
drains the whole North German ——— 
of its manhood can be lavished as this army 
is now being lavished on the exigencies of 
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this great war without producing any out- 
ery of popular ill-will, or any paralyzing 
distrust in the ranks of the soldiers them- 
selves. We believe the truth to be that 
Prussia is reaping in this war, at one and 
the same time, the whole advantage which 
other nations have at quite different periods 
of their history derived from astrong mon- 
archy, strong aristocracy, and a strong pop- 
ular party. If we only consider the matter, 
we shall soon see that Prussia could not 
have done what she is now doing, had not the 
throne retained a full hold upon the nation, 
and been occupied by a Prince fully aware 
of the hereditary strength of his position, 
—phad not the army been led by a nobility 
who, as Mr. Grant Daff says, are still bar- 
barians enough to think the profession of 
arms the only one suitable to nobles, and 
yet civilized enough to know that the pro- 
fession of arms, if followed at all, must be 
scientifically mastered, — and had not the 
people of Prussia, and for that matter, in- 
deed, of the whole of North Germany, 
thrown into the cause of German unity 
and combination against a hostile race, all 
the ardour of popular enthusiasm, and an 
almost religious zeal. It is the happy con- 
currence of these three quite distinct ele- 
ments, — elements which have hardly ever 
before worked together in the history of any 
people, — which has given to the great 
German crusade, led by Prussia, its mar- 
vellous and unexampled combination of 
equal discipline and zeal. 

In the first place, to the influence of the 
throne the German army avowedly owes 
the complete military drill of the nation. 
For two years previous to the Danish war 
of 1864, and then again for the interval 
between that and the Prusso-Austrian war 
of 1866, the popular party in Prussia had, 
as is well known, waged a most tenacious 
but unsuccessful campaign against the 
throne on the subject of the organization 
of the army, —the object of which was to 
reduce the term of ordinary military ser- 
vice from three years to two, and to break 
up the eananle of the nobility in the 
military commissions. On neither of these 
points —in spite of the rejected Budgets 
— did the popular party succeed, and after 
the great defeat of Austria in 1866, there 
seemed to be a good deal less popular zeal 
for success. The truth is that the throne, 
filled as it was by a genuine soldier, had 
understood that in both cases a good deal 
of real military power would be yielded 
by concession; and the throne was strong 
enough in the affections of the people not 
to fear disaster, even though it blocked 
the way to the object of popular desire. 
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The King understood what an additional 
ear of military drill would mean if ever 
is army had to take the field in its full 

force. He knew how much of the order 

and efficiency of a great host ps on 
thoroughly ingrained habits of obedience 
and discipline, and on a thoroughly in- 
grained — of military feeling. * He 
stood as firm, therefore, as only a soldier- 
king — esteemed as a soldier by his sol- 
diers, and as a King by a nation who well 
knew how completely national his spirit 
was —could stand. And by standing firm, 
he secured an army as large as many a na- 
tion and - thoroughly imbued with the 
spirit of the military caste. And not only 
did he stand firm on the question of mili- 
tary organization, but by his own bearing, 
as head at once of the nation and the army, 
he put the finishing touch to the massive 
structure he had formed, and engaged all 
the force of genuine loyalty, no Jess than 
of the esprit de corps and fidelity of the 
ranks, in the service of whatever cause he 
might choose to adopt as the Prussian 
King and commander. No Plantagenet, 
probably, ever had more of the prestige 
and influence of a great hereditary leader 
among ourselves than King William has 
had among the Prussians. They are as 
proud of the Hohenzollerns as ever we 
were of the Plantagenets, and assuredly no 

Plantagenet ever conceived in his imagina- 

tion such a military oxganization of the 

English nation as the Hohenzollerns both 

conceived and efficiently carried out in re- 

lation to the Prussian nation. 

Moreover, in English and French, and 
indeed most other histories, the era of pre- 
dominant royal influence has usually been 
the era of a strong aristocratic counter- 
poise,— when the nobility has been the 
check on the royal power, and the chief 
obstacle to its ascendency. But this is 
not so in Prussia. There the civil and 
political influence of the aristocracy is not 
very considerable. The nobility is poor, 
and in political ideas so narrowly Con- 
servative that it is decidedly less popular, 
more reactionary, than the throne itself. 
Count Bismarck has found the Herrenhaus 
as unmanageable in its way as he has 
found the Chamber of Deputies in the 
opposite direction, and far less shrewd and 
instructed. The nobility, therefore, is 
much more dependent on the throne than 
any fy aristocracy has ever been, and 
for all the purposes of military organiza- 
tion, nay for the purposes of war, it 
has heartily supported the throne, and has 
contributed to it an unlimited supply of 
commissioned officers at once poor enough 
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and dependent enough to submit to 


' the pride of caste and of descent to make 
firm and dignified leaders. The Prussian 


nobility, instead of weakening the throne 


by its jealousy, has lent it the most effi- 


cient aid in the one great institution to 
the perfecting of which the Kings of Prus- 
sia have directed their best energies. 
But*the Prussian throne and the aris- 
tocracy united would really have been 
_ powerless for the great work of the 
t three or four years of political achieve- 
ment, if they had not been acting under 
the advice of a Minister who fully under- 
stood and enthusiastically shared the lead- 
ing popular idea of modern Germany, and 
was anxious, above all things, to embody 
it as the great end of his statesmanship. 
Count Bismarck has never been a hearty 
believer in the parliamentary system, but 
he has always aimed at realizing by other 
than parliamentary means, oa with as 
little offence to parliamentary aspirations 
as he could manage, the great dream of the 
— party, a Germany not only united 
ut powerful — nay, even predominant — 
in the counsels of Europe. And it was the 
force of this universal popular feeling 
which gave such strength to Count Bis- 
marck from the moment when it was first 
a that he was working — 
or the great popular end, though by 
means of which a great section of the pop- 
ular party had disapproved. It has been 
the singular good fortune of Prussia, since 
the war with Austria, that her King, her 
nobility, her army, and her statesmen have 
all been working towards an end ardently 
desired by the whole German democracy. 
When America worked out her national 
unity, endangered by the principle of 
slavery, she had nothing but the predomi- 
nance of the national feeling on which to 
rely, and consequently fer years she had 
to grope her way amidst great difficulties 
towards the fitting military organization 
for her purpose. But in Germany the 


training, and yet full enough of.. 
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same popular idea found statesmen, and 
soldiers, and organization, ready prepared, 
through long years-of preliminary train- 
ing, for the great,national work, and hence 
all the elements of'strength were combined 
—a strong hereditary monarchy, a mili 
ry. aristocracy more amenable than 
aristocracies to scientific teaching, and a 
people surging with enthusiasm for a new 
era of national unity and national power. 

It is rarely, indeed, that such elements 
can be united in any national history, and 
probably it will not be for long that they 
can work together even in the history of 
Prussia. Let the German unity once be 
fairly consummated, and the German Par- 
liament meet, and the common end which 
now unites King, nobles, and people, will, 
too, probably disappear. No doubt for the 
mere pom of resisting foreign aggres- 
sion, Prussia would still be united as 
closely as ever, for all nations unite 
against the foreign conqueror ; but though 
all union is strength, all union is not 
strength of the unique kind we now see. 
English union is strength, and American 
union is strength, but it is only the union 
of the people in either country which is 
the source of that strength. Our monarch 
would not have the power to lead us as 
the Prussian monarch now has the power 
to lead Prussia. The aristocracy would 
not be the cement of our armies, as the 
Prussian aristocracy is the cement of the 
Prussian armies. And even in Prussia, 
when once the unity is gained, and the 
conflict between the throne and popular 
privilege has been fought and won, as. it 
must be won, by the people, these sources 
of special strength will be more « less 
dried up. National leaders are often very 
difficult to find in a great democracy. In 
Prussia the national leaders are furnished 
by the present organization of_society, 
and yet, as so rarely happens,#iney are 
national leaders who Seen to care quite 
as much as the people for the great popu- 
lar cause of the hour. 


END OF VOL. CVII. 





